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BAHUVRIHI IN SEARS-ROEBUCK 


Among the many relationships expressed by noun combinations 
in English, we find that represented by poster bed, gate-leg table, 
in which an object is characterized by reference to a distinctive 
feature: a quality, or a constituent or accessory element of com- 
position. The type represented by poster bed, where the modifying 
element is a single noun, goes back without interruption to Old 
English (haeft-mece ‘ hilt sword ’), but the three-member compound 
is peculiarly modern, and, today, is greatly in evidence: 


gate-leg table, steel-leg table, flat-top desk, roll-top desk; ladder-back chair, 
channel-back chair, pillow-back chair, high-back chair, pleated-back chair ; 
box-edge pillow, felt-layer mattress, felt-base rug, high-pile Axministers; 
open-toe shoes, stiff-bosom shirt, shawl-collar dress, fly-front dress, kick-pleat 
skirt, sport-neck blouse, lastex-back girdle, spectator-heel pump, long-pants 
suit, ear-muff cap, rayon stripe slip, shoulder-strap bag; metal cap jars; 
T-bone steak; Red-Letter Testament. 


3-button glove, 2-snap galoshes; 17-jewel watch, 4-motor bomber, twin-engine 


fighter, single-engine plane; 51-tuft toothbrush; 5-drawer chest. 18-hole 
golf course. 3-judge court. 

giant-size bottle, full-size sheets, 50-cent size package, limited-size bedroom; 
light-weight overcoat, summer-weight worsteds; day-length dresses, ankle- 
length skirts, full-length portraits; V-shape neck; fast-color housecoat; 
high-lustre paint; bronze-finish lamp; low-cost meats, low point-value items ; 
high-protein foods, high-voltage wires, high-potency capsules, high-speed 
engines, 260-horsepower engine, long-range bomber. fine-quality tapestries, 
superb-quality coats, 


To judge by these examples we have to do here with a technical 
or commercial type characteristic mainly of advertising. 
As for the explanation of the particular expression gate-leg table, 
it is obvious that this goes back to an original gate-legged table; 
515 
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for centuries the construction with participialized noun has repre- 
sented the regular pattern for combining nouns with the relationship 
in question, when the modifying element has been, itself, a com- 
pound: blue-eyed girl; short-sleeved dress, high-heeled shoes.2 In 
recent years the suffix has begun to be dropped ;? at the present time 
many expressions represent a state of flux: I have seen 2-engined 
bomber and 4-engine fighter in the same (newspaper) paragraph. 
This particular development is much less in evidence in cultured 
circles (the more distinguished news commentators, for example, 
are usually careful to say “-engined”); it is rather frequent in 
journalism (U-shape building, low-ceiling tunnel), and it is to be 
found most of all in advertising—particularly, advertising of the 
routine variety: thete, “-sized” has practically disappeared, and 
“edged” is on its way out; I have even seen short-sleeve dress, 
wide-brim hat, low-price shoes, low-heel pumps. 

The majority of the examples above, however, do not go back to 
an original participialized noun; in many cases, indeed, such a 
construction would have been absolutely impossible. In the first 
place, the suflix may be used only when the modifier (compound or 
simple: see note 1) represents an integral feature: *metal-capped 
jars and *glass-trayed coffee table are hardly possible, since the 
caps, the trays, are themselves separate, independent objects. Again, 
it seems to be characteristic of the participialized noun (due to 
historical reasons which will be considered later) that it can be 
modified only by an adjective (“ short-sleeved ”) or by a noun with 
high adjectival value (“ gate-legged: here, the legs are compared 
to a gate); this would exclude *spectator-heeled, *sport-necked ; 
*hick-pleated, *roll-topped. And, finally, the suffix is never added 
if this would give the impression of a verbal participle: *high-piled 
[rug], *light-weighted [coat]; nor are we able easily to imagine 
such formations as *low-costed, *short-lengthed, *high-voltaged.® 


1In the case of two-member combinations, likewise, the suffix -ed offers 
a variant method of combining nouns: one finds stringed instruments as 
well as string bean. The difference would seem to be that, with the first, 
the feature is thought of as being more thoroughly integrated into the 
whole: the 


string’ of a string bean has rather the appearance of an 
accessory detail than of a constituent element. 


2 It is, of course, seldom pronounced: gate-leg table represents a pro- 
nunciation spelling, 
* *High-potencied is also difficult to imagine. There seems to be a rather 
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Until recently the types just listed (as excluded from the parti- 
cipialized construction) could appear only in the form of a prepo- 
sitional phrase: “a dress with a sport-neck,” “item of low point 
value ” (or, in the case of Red-Letter Testament: “a Testament 
with the words of Christ printed in red”). The reluctance against 
forming a sport-neck blouse etc. can be attributed mainly to the 
general tendency, which seems to be on the wane today, to avoid 
noun combinations of more than two elements, whenever possible.* 
In the last few decades, however, and particularly in the last few 
years, the preference has been growing, in all categories, for 
(uninflected) noun combinations, regardless of length, at the ex- 
pense of prepositional phrases; ° and it is with the relationship in 
question that this preference has made itself most strongly felt— 
though limited, as we have said, to technical and advertising lan- 
guage. Indeed, at the present moment, the new three-member type ° 
sport-neck blouse, low-cost meats represent a free pattern of creation, 
as poster bed, the simpler and older type of noun combination, 
does not. 

And it is probably due to the creation of those types for which 


general tendency to deny the participialized form to an abstract noun unless 
this has a practical, precise reference: thus we find -sized and, in our 
mechanical age, even -powered, but not *-potencied—and surely not *-qualitied 
(nor, in reference to a person, would we find *-couraged, *-virtued). 

* This “two’s company, three’s a crowd” attitude, which has been char- 
acteristic of all the categories of noun combinations, would hardly apply 
to cases like dining-room rug (relationship of “ place-where”), in which 
the two elements dining and room have combined to form a unit, dining-room 
on the level of kitchen. Thus dining-room rug is less characteristically 
modern than is, for example, high-altitude plane. 

* In some cases we should perhaps go back, not to a prepositional expres- 
sion, but to a predicate modifier: for example, it has been a common 
practise in advertising to begin by naming the object and to follow this 
with a reference to its properties: “percale sheets: excellent quality ”; 
“lounge chair: pillow back, dull-finish.” Thus the way is prepared for 
excellent quality sheets, pillow back chair—and even pillow-back, dull-finish 
chair. (We find this same reverse word-order with adjectival modifiers: 
“an open-to-the waist neckline,” “the below-the-waist jacket length.”) 

*Indeed, in not a few cases, we find combinations of four elements: 
extension leaf top tables, low point-valua items; this was, perhaps, only to 
be expected, once the barriers were let down. It would seem, however, that 
four represents the limit—that is, outside of headlines (Air-Raid Sector 
Fund Drive), and official titles (7-week Red Cross part-time course). 
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the construction with -ed would have been impossible, that the 
suffix is beginning to disappear from expressions in which it 
originally figured: a spectator heel pump would lead to a low-heel 
pump, a low-cost item to a low-price item, a roll-top desk to a 
flat-top desk.’ As a result of both these developments, we have a 
general type, which never before existed, more elastic of form and 
of reference (the distinguishing feature may be integral or accessory). 
It is, obviously, well-suited to commercial purposes; in addition to 
its wider range, this type has a brisk, dynamic appeal *—often, a 
blatant quality—which is peculiarly appropriate for advertising: 
open-toe shoe (compare the brand-name Safety-Toe Shoes) has a 
suggestion of the “ trade-mark” which was lacking with the more 
dignified participial type. 

And much the same flavor is present in the few cases when this 
pattern is applied to a human being; in the following examples it is 
again a question of officially recognized types and brands which 
must be labelled: teen-age girl,® white-collar worker, medium- 
income group, 3-star general, gumshoe detective, strong-arm guy, 
cold-nose boys. This procedure is one which betrays a lack of respect 
for the privacy and the dignity of the human individual: by the 


7 Theoretically, the development could have been the opposite: first the 
suffix is sloughed off and then, due to the appearance of a flat-top desk 
(or, to take a less plebeian example: gate-leg table, which is sanctioned by 
Webster), the way would be opened to formations for which the suffix had 
never been possible. But this seems to me unlikely: to what influence 
could we attribute the development flat-topped desk > flat-top desk, in the 
absence of a roll-top desk? Surely a phonetic explanation is not adequate; 
if it were, we could, perhaps, expect to find a *lace-trim dress (where a 
genuine participle would be in question). And I have found no signs of 
such a development. 

The most conclusive proof, however, is seen in the comparatively early 
appearance of the type roll-top desk: this particular expression is attested 
as early as 1890—long before a flat-top desk dared make its appearance 
in print. 

® An appeal which is due to its lack of inflection. In open-toed shoe, the 
-ed manages to suggest the formative or creative activity involved, and 
presents us with a carefully finished product, but open toe shoe asks us to 
make this association between the detail and the whole, ourselves: we must 
assemble the object in our own minds, as it were. 

* Teen-age girl, like junior miss, comes from the language of advertising— 
though now it may also be found outside that sphere (e. g. in a sociological 
reference). 
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easy coinage of a label, a distinguished officer can be dismissed as a 
3-star general, and we have a trade-mark instead of a man. 

As far as logical relationships are concerned, we could also include 
here the expression barefoot boy. But, with this half-poetic expres- 
sion (“blessings on thee, little man”) we sense immediately a 
difference of atmosphere. And indeed barefoot boy is attested, long 
before the day of white-collar worker, in the year 1000; it has a 
history which reaches far back into Indo-European, and is our one 
tie with a tradition by which the goddess of the dawn could be called 
“Rosy-Finger Eos.” This is the literal translation of the Greek 
pododaxrvAos ; barefoot was the equivalent of the Latin nudipes; in 
all cases we have to do with the construction known as Bahuvrihi. 
Now, in those languages where (with the exception of apposition) 
the combination of uninflected nouns was practically impossible, 
the appearance of such examples as puer nudipes ‘a boy with bare 
feet,’ pododaxrvAos *Hws ‘ Eos of the rosy fingers,’ represented a real 
problem ; it was obvious that this construction could not have been 
intended originally to express the relationship “the person is char- 
acterized by a certain feature ”—a relationship which theoretically, 
at least, presents no problem for English. 

One explanation of this type has been to treat barefoot, for 
example, as representing originally, not a compound noun in which 
bare modifies foot, but as a phrase ‘bare of foot, in which bare 
would modify the person.*® A much more satisfactory explanation 
is that given by Petersen, “ Der Ursprung der Exozentrika,” Indo- 
germamische Forschungen, XXxIv, 254-85, who believes that the 
original meaning of barefoot was, quite simply, “bare foot;” in 
order to explain the construction represented by barefoot boy he 
begins with a general consideration of the use of metonymy in the 
coinage of nicknames and epithets. By means of examples chosen 
from various languages and periods he illustrates the tendency to 


2° Cf. Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gramm. p. 303.—Evidence in support of 
this interpretation for Old English has been offered by Eduard Schén (“ Die 
Bildung des Adjektivs im Altenglischen,” Kieler Studien zur eng. Phil. 
[1905] m1, 27), who points to the type of compound represented by 
bregenseoc (‘brain-sick’) which can, of course, be interpreted as ‘ sick 
of brain.’ The fact that the word-order in e.g. ferhd-frec (‘ spirit-bold,’ 
‘bold of spirit’) is exactly the opposite of that in collen-ferhd (‘a bold 
spirit’) he dismisses as of no consequence. 
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identify a person with some one distinctive feature of his appearance 
or personality, and to apply to him a proper name descriptive of 
this feature—which may involve even his characteristic deeds and 
remarks; in English, for example, we find such names as “ Miss 
Fixit,” “Johnny Zero” (and we may compare the name given the 
English by the French: “les Goddams”). The pattern most fre- 
quently occurring, however, was a combination of adjective and 
noun, designating some bodily part, spiritual trait, object of cloth- 
ing, and which was made to serve as the nickname of an individual 
(cf. Eng. Bluebeard) ; later we also find general epithets (cf. Eng. 
a greybeard). Today, the connotation of such compounds is apt to 
be pejorative (fathead, dimwit, brass hat, bluestocking, highbrow, 
longhatr), but all the examples I have seen from the earlier language 
would indicate that this type of epithet represented a title of honor: 
in Old English such expressions as “ bold-spirit ” (collen-ferhd), 
“strong-spirit ” (swid-ferhd), “stout-heart” (stearc-heort) were 
very frequent, and “ grey-hairs” (gamol-j2ar) was used of King 
Hrothgar himself. The same noble tone seems to have been pre- 
served when this construction was applied to inanimate objects: in 
Beowulf this “ title ” is found only in reference to ships and weapons: 
“ foamy-neck ” (famig-heals), “hard-edge ” (heard-ecg) : cf. “ Old 
Ironsides.” 

This type, in which the metonymic compound was used inde- 
pendently, as a name, represents the starting point of our develop- 
ment. But it was a simple step, involving originally no change of 
emphasis, to juxtapose such a compound to a second name, proper 
or common, designating the person (cf. Eng. Robin Redbreast; a 
greybeard wretch: Keats)—and it is this which would explain the 
origin of our fododaxrvAos "Hos, barefoot boy. Originally, then, 
such expressions represented simply a case of apposition (a type 
of noun combination quite regular in Indo-European): just as 
greybeard wretch = “a wretch who is a greybeard,” so barefoot boy 
= “a boy who is a barefoot.” But, due to this juxtaposition a shift 
of emphasis developed: once this type of compound, in which the 
part is taken for the whole, is brought into connection with the 
“ whole,” then the latter tends to dominate the former: the force of 
the metonymy is threatened, and the original, limited reference is 
allowed to re-assert itself: in barefoot boy, barefoot is no longer a 
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person, but a foot.** And, as the use of the appositional construction 
increased, this interpretation (which is the only one possible today 
for barefoot boy) came to be the regularly accepted one.** This 
meant that combinations of the general type fododdxrvAos “Hos, 
barefoot boy, could be formed directly with the meaning “ B is char- 
acterized by A”—without passing through the stages of metonymy 
and apposition. Now this development, whereby the compound is 
subordinated to the second noun, means that the former comes to 
assume the status of an adjective, and, as a result, adjectival endings 
gradually develop: in Greek we find zodexys, -es,* in Latin longi- 
manus, -a, -wm; in Old English blonden-feaz-e. 


11 Similarly, it would be possible to interpret greybeard wretch as a 
‘wretch who has a grey beard.’ This would, however, be absolutely im- 
possible in cases where the metonymic compound has already taken on a 
specialized meaning transcending the original reference: bluestocking wife 
could never be interpreted as a ‘wife wearing blue stockings ’"—for a 
‘bluestocking ’ herself is no longer one who wears blue stockings. 

And it is important to note that it is only this type of apposition which 
is apt to be met with today (Keats’ greybeard wretch is plainly a poetic 
licence) : that is, a type which precludes the loss of the original metonymic 
element (cf. also redcoat scoundrel, leatherneck sergeant). Thus modern 
English, where the most primitive stage of Bahuvrihi is fairly common 
(a greybeard), refuses to go beyond the threshold of the second stage and 
to repeat the development which this construction underwent centuries ago: 
we may say “he is a half-wit” but hardly “. .. a *half-wit pupil.” 
(That this development could take place so easily with pododdxrvdos is due 
to the comparative lack of distinction in Indo-European between noun and 
adjective: a descriptive noun was immediately capable of being used as a 
modifier; in the Lat. ewercitus victor, for example, we could say that the 
noun victor is “used adjectivally” and means only ‘victorious,’ but 
originally this type represented apposition [‘an army which is a victor ’].) 

#2 There can, of course, be transitional stages between greybeard wretch 
and barefoot boy: in Old English, where the types greybeard and greybeard 
wretch alternate rather easily, it is difficult to be sure of the emphasis 
intended in such an expression, for example, as rum-heort cyning. This 
might mean ‘a king who is a large-heart’ (which is the manner of inter- 
pretation preferable for greybeard wretch) : cf. steorc heort used as a noun: 
‘a stout-heart.’ On the other hand, the very ease with which such apposition 
was effected in Old English (in contrast to the rarity today of greybeard 
wretch) would suggest that the development was already on its way to 
the stage represented by barefoot boy: ‘a king who has a large heart, a 
large-hearted king.’ 

** Cf. also égdovs, where the order is the reverse. A preliminary to this 
development in Greek was a shift of reference, whereby the adjective was 
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So far, in our consideration of Bahuvrihi, the first element has 
always been a compound. And, indeed, it seems to be the case that 
only with compounds may we find the development by which a 
metonymic name takes on an adjectival function in the meaning 
‘characterized by. . . .2. That compounds would be found more 
frequently in Bahuvrihi is obvious: in most cases reference to an 
unqualified feature would not be sufficiently distinctive to serve as 
a name, either of an individual or a class: it is doubtful if anyone 
was ever called “ Hair,” “Sword,” “ Heart.”?* Thus, for such 
simple nouns, the very first stage of the development in question 
would be impossible.*® 

This does not mean, however, that we will not find in Indo- 
European, single nouns of adjectival function and suffix used in 
this meaning: this is exactly the meaning of such terms as togatus, 
occulatus, caudatus, conchatus, stellatus in Latin. But here we have 
to do with a construction quite distinct from Bahuvrihi; with such 
words the adjectival function and the adjectival suffix existed from 
the earliest stage of combination, nor was there ever a question of 


felt to refer, not to the part (= *‘[possessed of] a nimble foot’) but to the 
person—who is ‘nimble with his feet,’ ‘ nimble of foot’; thus ‘ nimble of 
foot’ would be, according to Peterson, not the original meaning, as most 
grammarians had believed, but a secondary development. (Incidentally, it 
was for reference to this stage, where ‘mutation’ is involved, that the 
term Bahuvrihi was coined.) 

14One may find a single noun used as a name—with which a qualification 
is taken for granted. Petersen mentions such proper names as Eng. Foote, 
Germ. Nase, which must have represented original nicknames, and which 
could have designated only someone with a big nose, big feet. Since the 
quality implied (“ muchness”) is simply that of “ nose-ness ” etc., refer- 
ence to the quality could be omitted. But it is nonetheless implied: no 
one was ever called “ Nose” simply because he had a nose (as he might 
be called “‘ Warts ” for a similar reason: see below, note 15). 

18 There are, of course, certain features, less commonly shared by mankind, 
which would be quite distinctive enough to enable us to identify the person 
therewith: viz. a tumor, a wart, a monocle. But, though such terms could 
serve easily enough as proper names (“ The Monocle,” “ Warts”), they 
could not, unlike the compounds brass hat etc., ever be used to designate a 
class: one could never refer to a person as “a monocle,” “a wart.” Thus 
such names could never be used in apposition with a common noun (*@ 
monocle man, *a wart man), and in this way they would be denied the 
second stage of development, by which they might come to serve as adjectives 
in the meaning ‘ characterized by,’ and finally take on adjectival endings. 
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“identification of part with whole,” or any of the other features of 
Bahuvrihi. Thus we find two constructions, quite distinct in origin, 
by which the relationship ‘ characterized by . . .? could be expressed. 
This second type, represented by nouns with participial endings, 
was also to be found in Old English: “ walled,” “ ringed,” “ landed,” 
“bearded ” belong to the early language.*® And here a blend took 
place which was unknown to the older languages: the -ed of bierded 
was transferred to the Bahuvrihi compounds, as the latter developed 
the adjectival emphasis, and we find sid-feaz-ode ‘long-hair-ed’ 
alternating with sid-fear ‘long-hair’ (and with sid-fear-e ‘long- 
hair-y’). And it was tliis hybrid construction which was ultimately 
to replace the original form of Bahuvrihi: for centuries the type 
barefoot boy has been practically extinct, with bare-limbed boy ** 
reigning supreme. 

The disappearance, in the Middle English period, of barefoot boy 
is not difficult to understand : as the effects of the Norman Conquest 
made themselves felt in the English language, the French influ- 
ence, unfavorable to noun combinations in general, would tend, par- 
ticularly, to discourage these three-member combinations: I was not 
able to find a single example of the type barefoot boy in the first 
half of the Canterbury Tales. But the decline of the Bahuvrihi 
type did not, in itself, guarantee the survival and growth of the 
participial variant bare-limbed boy; for it would surely seem that 
the same tendencies which led to the decline of the once-flourishing 
barefoot boy would also work against bare-limbed boy—which is 
equally a three-member sequence ; how, then, was the language able 
to retain it? If we examine the following passages from Chaucer 
(representing all the examples of the type bare-limbed which I 
happened to find with him) an interesting solution presents itself: 


He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikke knarre (Prol. 549) 
Gat-tothed was she, soothly for to seye. (Prol, 430) 
Gat-tothed I was, and that bicam me weel. (W. of B. 603) 


7®In addition to the type ‘ walled town’ etc., Old English, as we know, 
was also able to express the relationship ‘ characterized by’ without inflec- 
tion: ‘ hilt sword.’ It is possible to find both constructions used in exactly 
the same reference: in Beowulf both ‘ ring-prow’ and ‘ ringed-prow’ are 
used of a ship. This double possibility of course facilitated the development 
of ‘long-hair man’ into ‘ long-haired man.’ 

*7 As for the particular expression bare-footed, this is not attested before 
1530. 
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Somme seyden thus, somme seyde it shal be so; 

Somme helden with him with the blake berd, 

Somme with the balled, somme with the thikke-herd. (Kn. T. 1660) 

Agayns this roten-herted sinne of Accidie and Slouthe... 
(Per. T. 689) 

When the firmament is clere and thikke-sterred (Astr. 11, 23) 

Than are they folk that han most God in awe, 

And strengest feythed been. (Tr. and Cr. 1007) 


In every case but one (roten-herted sinne) the compound adjective 
is used predicatively, or as a noun. Thus it would seem safe to 
assume that, due to French influence, the use of the three-member 
sequence bare-limbed boy was discouraged, but the adjective bare- 
limbed itself was preserved—ready to enter again into combination 
with a noun when conditions were more favorable. Just when this 
began to take place I do not know, but in Shakespeare the type 
bare-limbed boy flourishes in great profusion: the poem Venus and 
Adonis opens with the stanza: 


Even as the sun with purple-colour’d face 
Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 
Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase; 
Hunting he lov’d, but love he laugh’d to scorn. 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-fac’d suitor gins to woo him. 


And in this same poem we find : flint-hearted boy, pale-fac’d coward, 
shrill-tongu’d tapsters, black-fac’d Night, flap-mouth’d mourner, 
hard-favour’d tyrant, Iust-breathed Tarquin, close-tongu’d Treason, 
black-fac’d cloud, fleet-winged duty, sour-fac’d groom, hard-favor’d 
groom, bare-bon’d death, salt-wav’d ocean, long-experienc’d wit, 
strong-tempered steel, blue-veined violets, ruby-colour’d portal, 
strong-necked steed, well-breath’d horse. 

It seems quite likely that it was the influence of the classical 
Renaissance which gave especial encouragement to this type: to the 
poets of this period, delighting in vivid imagery, must have appealed 
the richness and compactness of the descriptive device of Bahuvrihi 
which they found in classical authors—and which they could imi- 
tate so well in their own language, thanks to the preservation of 
the compound adjectives in -ed. And, since that time, the parti- 
cipialized variant has become a common feature of our every-day 
language; the literary, poetic pattern represented by fleet-winged 
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duty *® became trivialized and commercialized, to give us short- 
sleeved dress, high-heeled shoes etc. 

But the story, as we have seen, does not end here. Today we are 
witnessing a rebirth of the Bahuvrihi type in short-sleeve dress, 
high-potency vitamins, white-collar worker.’® The resemblance is, 
of course, a matter of form alone; here there is no question of any 
development from a metonymic noun used in apposition; this 
‘pseudo-Bahuvrihi,’ from the moment of its appearance, possessed 
the meaning ‘ characterized by. . . .2. Moreover, the original was 
created as a designation of persons (divine, heroic persons), and 
when this title was applied to things, as in Old English, it bore a 
suggestion of personification and continued the same noble, poetic 


18 Here, as well as in black-fac’d Night, close-tongu’d Treason, bare-bon’d 
death, salt-wav’d ocean, blue-veined violets, the participialized construction 
serves in the formation of epitheta ornantia. 

1° It is, of course, the second stage which is represented by short-sleeve 
[dress]; the first stage, as illustrated by flatfoot, baldhead has always been 
with us (though the connotation has changed drastically), but has never, 
since Old English times, repeated the development of a barefoot > barefoot 
boy >‘a boy with bare feet.’ 

If it be desired to use the epithet as an adjective, then we must have 
recourse to the participialized form: a baldheaded man. There is, however, 
little possibility of alternation between the types a baldhead and a bald- 
headed man; with the case in question, the noun baldhead has become rare 
(we know it mainly from the Bible story of Elijah: “Go up, thou 
baldhead! ”), and baldheaded man has simply taken its place. Moreover, 
it must be noted that most of the Bahuvrihi nouns today are used in a 
figurative reference—which would be immediately lost if the epithet were 
cast in participialized form: a flat-footed boy, a high-browed person could 
have only a literal reference, with no suggestion of a ‘ policeman’ or of 
an ‘ intellectual snob.’ 

And, obviously, *high-browed music, *high-browed traditions would be 
impossible, since in this case it is the noun, not the adjective, highbrow 
that is in question (music of highbrows, for highbrows, by highbrows). I 
have found, however, just such an impossible creation in the statement 
attributed to Mr. Max Goberman, the orchestra conductor (Baltimore Sun, 
Jan, 25, 1944), who declared that he had no patience with “long-haired, 
namby-pamby traditions.” His remarks were in reference to the recent 
quarrel between the boogie-woogie artists and the classical musicians, 
known to the hep cats as the “long-hairs”; in the retorts of the swing 
enthusiasts there were several references to “long-hair music ”—which is, 
of course, the correct form. Mr. Goberman, while endorsing this lowbrow 
metaphor, unfortunately tried to refine its form—a procedure which, in 
general, is not to be recommended. 
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connotations. But today it is for reference to inanimate objects 
that this “new” type is especially designed, and it springs from 
the non-poetic soil of the technical, the commercial, the official. 
Thus, when we occasionally find this construction applied to persons, 
the suggestion of a trade-mark is still in evidence. Whereas once a 
sword, a ship, was given an epithet fit for a hero or a goddess, today 
a warrior is labelled in the manner of a manufactured product: 
3-button glove > 3-star general. 
ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





JAUFRE RUDEL, CASELLA AND SPITZER 


In a long study,* largely based on the work of the Italian scholar, 
Mario Casella,? Professor Leo Spitzer attempts to refute a short 
article which had advanced the suggestion that Jaufré Rudel’s 
distant love may have been a personification or figurative repre- 
sentation of his love for the Holy Land.° S. believes instead that 
the poet’s love is: 


la manifestation la plus émouvante de ce que j’appelais le ‘ paradoxe 
amoureux’ qui est & la base de toute la poésie troubadouresque: amour 
qui ne veut posséder, mais jouir de cet état de non-possession, amour-Minne 
contenant aussi bien le désir sensuel de ‘toucher’ & la femme vraiment 


+“T/Amour lo[i]ntain de Jaufré Rudel et le sens de la poésie des 
troubadours,” Univ. of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages 
and Literature V, 1944. Pp.74. Misprints in this pamphlet are too numerous 
to list. 

* See Archivio storico italiano, 11, 1938, 3-63, 153-199. S. repeatedly cites 
this work which contains similar attacks on the historical methods of 
scholars from Diez to Jeanroy, similar citations from the Church Fathers, 
and a similar interpretation of Rudel’s poems. To many, Casella, by 
recreating in his own words the poems of Guillaume IX and Jaufré Rudel, 
poems which some of us would prefer to read in the original, will seem to 
have shed darkness rather than light. This is especially true in the case 
of Guillaume IX whose essentially human qualities evaporate in the miasma 
of generalizations based on the Church Fathers. On the actual views of 
medieval churchmen regarding physical and romantic love, see C. S. Lewis, 
The Allegory of Love, 14 ff. 

* Grace Frank, “ The Distant Love of Jaufré Rudel,” MLN., tvir, 1942, 


528-534. 
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‘femme’ que le chaste éloignement, amour chrétien transposé sur le plan 
séculier, qui veut ‘have and have not.’ (1-2) 


Between these two hypotheses others must give the final decision. 

The attempted refutation, however, is linked in the author’s mind 
with the greater problem of the proper approach to medieval litera- 
ture, and of this I may perhaps be permitted to speak. S. rightly 
regards an understanding of the religious and spiritual conceptions 
of the Middle Ages as a necessary prelude to the interpretation of 
its literature. Most scholars have always assumed this to be true. 
But at the same time S. rejects as useless an understanding of the 
historical background, social conditions and documentary evidence 
of the period. In justification of his point of view, S. interprets in 
metaphysical or purely esthetic terms, with a remarkable display of 
ornamental exegesis, poems usually considered essentially simple, 
tender, graceful and delicate. Whether, by interposing between 
Rudel and his readers a rayonnement métaphysique and a wealth 
of erudition including citation of the Pythagoreans, St. Augustine, 
Goethe, Wagner and Nietzsche, 8. has truly interpreted the simplicity 
and exquisite melody of a poet described by his ancient Provengal 
biographer as writing vers ab bons sons, ab paubres motz, each must 
judge for himself. 

Instead of seeking to appreciate the distinguishing characteristics 
of the various troubadours and the differences in their individual 
poems, S., like Casella, groups them all together (note the words 
toute la poésie troubadouresque above) and reduces them to critical 
formulae, to “systems ” and to “cycles.” He refuses to regard as 
possible a figurative representation of the Holy Land in terms of a 
human passion because according to his rigid conceptions such a 
representation would constitute Allegory and Allegory has definite 
rules (2, 30ff.).* Moreover, for him, such a poem would be a 
chanson de croisade and this is a genre with a tyrannical pattern 
(35). S. insists on grouping poem VI with Rudel’s poems II, ITI 
and V because it fits into his “cycle” (8, 21ff.). This “fit” is 
assured by the citation of lines 7-10, 25-27 in sequence with no 


“One is tempted to ask whether the supreme allegory of the Middle Ages, 
the liturgy of the church, obeys these rules. However, it should be stressed 
here that, although S. constantly plays on the term, the word “ allegory ” 
does not occur in the article he attacks, nor was the rigid formalism of 
any genre in its author’s mind. 
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warning of the omissions before, between and after the citation (22). 
Gaston Paris, Jeanroy and Hoepffner all recognized the disparity 
in tone between this poem and the others: it is a light, jesting jeu 
d’esprit of a type well known from other works and each stanza 
ends with a jolly “a, a.” But because the idea of distance occurs 
here and in poem III, as well as in the others, they must all perforce 
belong to the same “ system” (21 ff., 28-29). Now, no one, begin- 
ning with the ancient biographer, has ever failed to remark a certain 
meagreness in Rudel’s vocabulary, and we hardly need a reference 
to S.’s stylistic studies (24) to make us aware of the repetition of 
certain words and phrases in our poet. Nor is there any reason for 
assuming that Rudel might not avail himself of similar language in 
referring to different ideas. Rudel was a poet, not a codifying critic.® 

Somewhat naively and pedantically S. lectures his readers on 
universally recognized facts: he tells them that many artists have 
treated the same theme both lightly and seriously (citing Shake- 
speare, Lope, Corneille, Kleist and Claudel; Haydn, Schumann, 
Brahms and Ravel [22]), that the nature-beginnings of the trouba- 
dours are usually consonant with the mood of their poems, that 
repetitions of similar words and phrases serve those who would 
analyze a poet’s style, etc. These observations, however, in no way 
controvert, but actually support the thesis that in two of Rudel’s 
poems he may have symbolized his longing to go to the Holy Land 
in terms of a human passion. 

The possible historical interest of the Hnvoi of poem IIT com- 
pletely escapes S.: largely because the poem was destined for a 
crusader, Hugh de Lusignan, because it mentioned provinces espous- 


5On pp. 24, 28-29 and elsewhere, S. suggests that I failed to include a 
consideration of poems III and VI because they did not fit into my system. 
But I envisaged no “system.” I clearly stated, 532, n. 10, that three of 
Rudel’s poems, III, IV, and VI, seemed to me to have no connection with 
the Holy Land, and as I was concerned with showing that II and V, hitherto 
not associated with it, had such a connection, I did not discuss the others 
in detail. But curiously enough, 8., who has a system and who in his long 
polemic comments in extenso on all the other poems, gives scant space to 
the one poem, I, which even he admits to be a “chanson de croisade 
authentique” (4), nor does he devote much more attention to poem IV 
which cannot be twisted into a metaphysical mold by any effort of the 
imagination and which is treated only in a footnote (71, n. 41) where it is 
interpreted (the biographical approach?) as depending upon “ une anecdote 
personnelle.” 
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ing the Second Crusade, because Rudel wrote another poem similar 
in tone to this one and universally associated (even by 8.) with the 
crusade, because we know that the poet really went to the Holy Land, 
and because the rest of the poem accords with such an interpretation, 
did it seem possible that the whole work had its genesis in the poet’s 
enthusiasm for a cause obviously dear to him. S., who prefers to 
interpret the poets of the Middle Ages in the light of generalizations 
derived from St. Augustine (354-430) rather than from con- 
temporary documents, seems to know little of the spiritual exal- 
tation and mystical devotion of those who preached the crusades 
and of those who thought to gain everlasting life in Paradise by 
taking part in them. At any rate he considers that by connecting 
Rudel’s Lanquan li jorn son lonc en may with the crusades we 
somehow lose one of the jewels of Provencal poetry and make of it 
“une ceuvre fadement ingénieuse, sans relief ni distinction” (39). 
This of course would be no reason for rejecting a hypothesis we 
considered valid, but is the premise established? Is the religious 
fervor that finds expression in a longing to reconquer the land where 
Jesus suffered martyrdom a theme necessarily less beautiful or 
spiritual than that of a human love which seeks “to have and have 
not” ? 

The difficulty with a purely metaphysical or esthetic approach 
to medieval literature is that its purple patches and subjective 
generalizations so frequently misrepresent or distort the original. 
What is left of the essence of Jaufré Rudel’s gracile verses after 
they have been filtered through the alien personalities and elaborate 
learning of S. and Casella? Moreover, this kind of interpretation, 
substituting one type of “ source ” for another, overlooks the human 
element in all art. Our troubadours were men as well as poets and 
musicians, men whose attitude toward life, love and their professional 
pursuits varied as much as that of their modern followers. To 
assume that the ideas of a fourth or fifth century mystic pervaded 
the poetry of each and every troubadour leads to such absurd con- 
clusions as Casella’s when he interprets in Augustinian terms poems 
so baudy and physically explicit that chaste modern editors refrain 
from translating them. The differences between Marcabrun and 
Bernard de Ventadorn, between Guillaume IX and Jaufré Rudel, 
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between Cercamon and Arnaut Daniel, between Bertran de Born 
and Giraut de Bornelh should make one hesitate to accept any 
formula “qui est 4 la base de toute la poésie troubadouresque.” 
Even the word jot, so frequently used by the troubadours, which S. 
and Casella equate with the gaudiwm of the mystics, takes on 
different shades of meaning in the works of these various poets. 
Here and elsewhere, the aprioristic approach of S. and Casella gives 
us something too inflexible to be valid for such diverse authors. 

Certainly one must understand medieval philosophy before trying 
to interpret medieval literature. Certainly one must seek to apper- 
ceive the essence of a poem before discussing external factors that 
may have accounted for it. But there are times when these alone 
are not enough, and it hardly seems fair to assume that those who 
find enlightenment in historical researches (and who in discussing 
them have not the time, space or desire to recreate in their own 
prose poems more beautifully fashioned by the men who originally 
wrote them) necessarily refuse de voir la substance de cette poésie 
(3), do not read the works they study du commencement a la fin (13) 
and do not make a tour de l’euvre en soi before investigating it 
(45, n.1). Possibly they recognize the fact that a generalization or 
synthesis is only as valid as the truth of its component parts ; possibly 
they believe that a scientific journal is not the best medium for 
impressionistic criticism ; possibly they, like Paul Hazard, know and 
exercise in its proper place “Vaart délicat de disséquer sans tuer, 
d’effeuiller les pétales sans faire évanouir la nuance ou le parfum.” ° 

True, there are great works of art which give esthetic satisfaction 
irrespective of their historical background, but all do not, and many 
even by poets of the highest rank, not to mention those by inferior 
writers, may gain immensely from a consciousness of what brought 
them into being. To take only a single instance, Frangois Villon 
was not only a superb poet but also a thief, exile, murderer and 
condemned criminal: no one can adequately appreciate verses that 
range from mannered eulogies to paeons of uninhibited emotion, 
from class-conscious cynicism to lyrical evocations of beauty, faith 
and penitence, without knowing something of the poet’s life and 
times. 


*H. Peyre, French Review, xvil, 1944, 312. 





on 
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Nor is the average man so constituted that he willingly restricts 
his knowledge of literature to its esthetic or metaphysical values. 
We read for intellectual as well as emotional satisfaction, to learn 
about mankind and the world in which we live as well as to feel 
and enjoy. Most of us are interested in literature not only as an 
art, but as an interpretation of life. Accordingly we believe that 
for its complete comprehension every approach is valid, and that 
if we would master its fullest significance, we must accept the con- 
tributions of all sincere scholars and humanists, of historians as 
well as metaphysicians, of archivists as well as esthetes. Where many 
disciplines are fruitful, why should any one be considered ancillary 
or unnecessary to the others, why should any one arrogate to itself 
the role of pre-eminence? As C. S. Lewis wisely observes (op. ctt. 
22), “it is enough to point out that life and letters are inextricably 
intermixed.” 7 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 





7 Detailed comment on certain misconceptions in S.’s pamphlet may per- 
haps be pertinent. Pages 3, 13. It is assumed that in the article attacked 
the summary of Rudel’s poem omits the first stanza, but this is untrue 
since the words “ after identifying his song with the spring-time music of 
brook, budding eglantine and nightingale” summarize that stanza. Pp. 3, 5. 
The article is misquoted. P. 4. The interpretation of ab and dinz vergier o 
sotz cortina offered by the article is that of other scholars. Pp. 4, 6, 9. 
S. attributes to the article the idea of an “ amour charnal,” “ petite affaire,” 
“consommation physique,” etc. which was neither explicit nor implicit 
there: the contrast in Rudel was assumed to be between a human love, i.e. 
love of a real woman, and a spiritual love, i.e. the exalted, religious feeling 
which animated many who went to the Holy Land. Pp. 4,13. The distinction 
between “ love of a distant land” and “ distant love ” is that of Rudel: both 
can equally well refer to the Holy Land. P. 5. “une valeur inattaquable, 
seulement la parole du Christ est plus forte”: these are S.’s words, not 
Rudel’s. The poet says he leaves his love gladly because he goes seeking his 
mielhs, i.e. salvation as a crusader. P. 5. Whether Rudel’s spiritual love 
is of the Holy Land or not, its realization can be symbolized by the figure 
“fed with manna.” P. 7. S. and Casella interpret joi as the gaudium of 
the Church Fathers. Although the word did not seem to me “employé 
péjorativement,” as S. assumes, but applied to a human, as opposed to a 
spiritual love, I do find a difference (S. and Casella do not) between the 
jot of Rudel and that, for example, of Guillaume IX. P. 9. “ [puisqu’il y 


2 
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JOHN MILTON, SCRIVENER, 1590-1632 


In Masson’s Life of Milton and in subsequent biographical studies 
there are several questions about the business career of Milton’s 
father which have never been answered. The early biographers 
agree that John Milton senior, when still young, was disinherited 
by his father. We know also that on February 27, 1600, when 


a de la joie dans cette noble souffrance] donc... .” S. again supplies an 
idea not found in Rudel and then proceeds to make the poet’s words depend 
on it. How can “donc” refer to S.’s gloss? P. 10. Why should the poet 
be scorned as “ défaitiste” if he says “a lover who prefers a human to a 
spiritual mistress is to be pitied” ? Similar ideas abound in the chansons 
de croisade. P, 17. S. accuses me of mistranslation. I was summarizing, 
not translating, and put Rudel’s direct discourse in the third person in a 
contrary-to-fact clause after a verb of wishing. Pp. 17-18. “ Mme Frank 
croit & un véritable pélerin (ou croisé).” The word “crusader” was used 
neither by Rudel nor me. And Rudel’s wish that he might be in the Holy 
Land as a pilgrim implies no reality. Knocking down men of straw is a 
favorite device in this paper. The ensuing disquisition on forma is irrelevant. 
Pp. 19-20. S. suggests two alternative answers by which “Mme Frank 
semble vouloir répondre.” The first I clearly stated; the second never 
occurred to me. The first he accepts; the second—his own man of straw— 
he rejects with additions de son cru. Here and elsewhere S. gratuitously 
attributes to me sins and language for which one of us certainly deserves 
censure. Cf. p. 13: “ Mme Frank ne semble pas avoir lu la poésie .. . du 
commencement & la fin”; “ Mme Frank pourrait parer ... par le slogan 
‘conventional Natureingang’” [spretae injuria formae!]. Pp. 31 ff., 36, 
and elsewhere. My point of view is sometimes called “ biographical,” some- 
times “ biographico-allégorique.” Neither of these terms is apposite; the 
first half of the hyphenated monstrosity is expressly repudiated in the 
article; the second never occurs there. On p, 38 S. states that “le moyen 
Age n’a pas connu” “the biographic approach.” What of the vidas and 
razos (between which S. seemingly makes no distinction, 2, 45, 46)? After 
all this, it is somewhat surprising to find that S. in a long footnote relies 
on “une anecdote personnelle ” for the interpretation of poem IV which 
somehow cannot be made to fit into his system (read VJe str. de IV, not 
IVe str. de VI on p. 71). To reduce this stanza and the following to 
metaphysical terms would indeed be difficult: they begin “it would have 
been better for me to lie dressed rather than undressed under the covers 
... the night when I was attacked.” What of St. Augustine here, and the 
Pythagoreans and the numerus of the harmony of the world? In view of 
stanzas like these—and there are many in the early troubadours—is it suffi- 
cient or wholly enlightening to spin a beautiful rayonnement métaphysique 
about them based on generalizations derived from the Church Fathers? 
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about thirty-seven years old, he was admitted to the freedom of the 
Scriveners’ Company. He had been apprenticed to a James Col- 
bron, who had been admitted to the Company only five years before, 
on April 1, 1595.1. Milton himself had at least five apprentices: 
William Bower and Richard Milton, admitted to the Company in 
1621; James Hodgkinson and Thomas Bower, admitted 1624; and 
John Hatton, admitted 1628.2 Milton was elected an Assistant 
of the Company in 1622, and a Steward in 1625. In 1627 he was 
fined for refusing to become Renter Warden, and in 1634, after 
his retirement to Horton, he was fined for refusing to become 
Master. He was obviously a prominent and prosperous scrivener. 
In the light of these facts Masson finds it 


worthy of notice that... his name does not occur in the list of twenty- 
seven scriveners who are named in the Charter of 1616 [January 28, 1617] 
as the first office-bearers of the Company in its new shape. It is possible 
that he stood aloof from the movement for incorporation.*® 


It is possible; but we have no cause to speculate. The charter 
officials—the Master, two Wardens, and twenty-four members of 
the court of Assistants—were all chosen on the basis of service 
or seniority, and only three had been admitted to the Company 
so late as 1597.4 A freeman of 1600, like Milton, had no choice 
in the matter; even if the list had been enlarged, members from 
1598 and 1599 would have had precedence. The absence of Milton’s 
name tells us, therefore, nothing about his attitude or his profes- 
sional prestige. 

Milton’s master, James Colbron,® had been a member of the 


1 Masson, Life, 1 (1881), 25-26, on the authority of Hyde Clarke. 

* These facts, and other facts about early scriveners used in this article, 
are from Bodleian MS Rawl. D. 51, which lists officers and members of the 
Company, 1392-1678. Milton had other “servants,” probably apprentices, 
who never became members of the Company: Peter Jones (1603), Oliver 
Lowe (died in January, 1610), Henry Rothwell (1628-1631), William Bold 
(1615). The manuscript does not confirm Masson’s statement (ibid., p. 62) 
that Milton was elected an Assistant on April 14, 1615. 

* Life, 1 (1881), 62. 

* Apart from the current Master and Wardens, the 1617 court of Assis- 
tants included five former masters and four former wardens. Eleven of 
the younger members later became Master, and two others were “ fined ” 
Master. Six (like James Colbron) apparently died before their turn came; 
the others were elected in strict order of seniority. 

° Colbron had been apprenticed to Baldwin Castleton, who was made free 
of the Company in 1577, was chosen Warden in 1601, and was buried 
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Company less than five years when Milton himself was admitted, 
and therefore, according to Masson, either 


Milton had served a portion of the usual seven years’ apprenticeship with 
some previous master and had been transferred to Colbron to serve out the 
rest, or the Scriveners’ Company had accepted the imperfect apprenticeship 
with Colbron as itself sufficient in the circumstances.* 


Although evidence for the first possibility is plentiful in the records 
of the Company, there is none in the Milton entries. Masson con- 
sequently favors the second alternative, which, he argues, “ tallies 
exactly with the story that has come down to us from Aubrey and 
Phillips.” Before examining the accounts of these early bio- 
graphers, let us, however, note that if Milton entered his profession 
in unusual circumstances, the year in which he began was an 
unusual year, for in it, two other persons, Richard Chapman and 
John Ellis, were admitted to the Company after an apprenticeship 
with men* who, like Milton’s master, had been admitted in 1595. 
It would seem that Milton’s case was not unique. 

The explanation, I submit, is quite simple. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries there were many practising scriveners who 
never troubled to become freemen of the Scriveners’ Company. 
It was not absolutely necessary to be a member. Some scriveners 
sought admittance after having been engaged in the business for 
many years.*® 


July 3, 1602, at St Mary le Bowe. Colbron, an Assistant when the Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1617, was Warden in 1618 and 1619. On 
December 6, 1594, he was licensed to marry Mercy Withins, daughter of 
Richard Withins, haberdasher, of St Lawrence Jewry (Publications, Har- 
lteian Soc., xxv, 220). He had four apprentices who were admitted to the 
Company, and his son Thomas was admitted in 1622. Colbron was probably 
dead before 1625, when it was apparently his turn, as a charter official, 
to become Master of the Company; Charles Bostock, next in seniority on 
the list of Assistants, was elected. 

® Life, 1 (1881), 26. 

7 Charles Bostock and Godfrey Reynor. These two, like Colbron, later 
became charter Assistants; furthermore, they each lived to become Master 
in their turn. 


*In my study of London parish registers and marriage allegations I 
have noted in each decade from 1580 to 1670 at least five practising scrive- 
ners whose names are not in the MS list of members of the Company. In 
the decade following 1660 I found thirty. Godfrey Reynor, mentioned in 
the footnote above, actually had an apprentice, James Evans, who was 
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Once these facts are realized it becomes obvious that Milton’s 
apprenticeship under Colbron might have begun in 1593 and 
terminated with admission to the Company in 1600. Moreover, 
it is not impossible that the apprenticeship began as early as 1583, 
when Milton was twenty, for the early biographers seem to empha- 
size the fact that he was young when he started in business. None 
of them recognize or imply a ten or fifteen year period, which 
modern biographers have assumed,* between his disinheritance as 
a youth and his entrance upon a profession. No biographers, old 
or new, have accounted for such a period, or have explained how a 
disinherited son could marry well, own property, support servants, 
and prosper soon after beginning work as a scrivener. Edward 
Phillips states that Milton voluntarily became a scrivener “ by 
the advice and assistance of an intimate friend of his, eminent in 
that calling, upon his being cast out by his father, a bigotted Roman 
Catholic, for embracing, when young, the protestant faith.” Aubrey 
declares that the father “ disinherited him because he kept not the 
Catholic religion, so thereupon he came to London and became a 
scrivener.” The anonymous biographer tells the story of the dis- 
inheritance and continues: “ Upon this occasion he came young to 
London, and being taken care of by a relation of his, a scrivener, 
he became free of that profession.” *° 

Fortunately there is additional evidence, which makes it reason- 
ably clear that Milton was, not an apprentice, but a practising 
scrivener as early as 1590. His apprentice, Thomas Bower, testified 
under oath in 1631 that he had been Milton’s partner in business 
“for the space of six years now past.”** In other words, they 


admitted in 1583, although Reynor himself was not admitted until 1595. 
A few other examples: John Shawe, in business as early as 1580, admitted 
1589; John Hiberd, 1594, admitted 1600; Christopher Nailer, 1622, ad- 
mitted 1631; Sir Robert Hanson, 1641 or earlier, admitted 1666. 

° For example, see Masson, Life, 1, 24 and 27, or Ernest Brennecke, John 
Milton the Elder (1938), pp. 43-48. 

1° Early Lives of Milton, ed. Helen Darbishire, pp. 1, 18, 50-51. Aubrey 
also notes that Milton was “brought up by a friend of his”; but he is 
incorrect in adding “ was not an apprentice,” for the books of the Company 
state otherwise. 

1 Answer of May 3, 1631, in the chancery case of Rose Downer vs. Milton. 
See J. M. French, Milton in Chancery (1939), p. 243, for a transcript 
of the document. Bower testified that he “ was” Milton’s servant (i. e. 
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entered upon partnership in 1625, immediately after Bower became 
a freeman of the Scriveners’ Company (and immediately after John 
Milton junior became a student at Cambridge University). On 
April 13, 1637, Milton testified under oath that he had invested 
money for John Cotton “before the co-partnership betwixt this 
defendant and the said Thomas Bower about the space of thirty 
and five years, as this defendant taketh it, and after this co- 
partnership for the space of two years or thereabouts.” ** If this 
statement can be trusted, Milton was in business as a scrivener 
about thirty-five years before 1625—and doing well too, if John 
Cotton was a typical client. 

To summarize: the poet’s father was disinherited as a youth; 
he retired to London (as Anthony 4 Wood says) “to seek, in a 
manner, his fortune”; an unidentified friend or relative ** en- 
couraged him to become a scrivener; in 1583 or earlier, when he 
was barely twenty, he began his apprenticeship; by 1590 “ or there- 
abouts ” he was active in business; in 1600 he was admitted a 
freeman of the Company; and finally, in 1625, when his son and 
heir left for the University,’* he took a recent apprentice as his 


’ 


apprentice) for eight years, and “hath been” a partner for six years. In 
the same case Milton himself testified that Bower was in 1628, “ and still 
is,” a partner. He did not say or imply that the partnership began in 1628, 
and we have no reason to doubt Bower’s statement. 

*2 French, op. cit., p. 272. Milton is more likely to be accurate on this 
point than young Bower, who “ doth believe and hath been informed by the 
said Mr Milton” that business dealings between Cotton and Milton had 
been in progress “for thirty years or thereabouts” (p. 266). Milton else- 
where puts the total time of the active business relationship, which ended 
in 1630, as “the space of near forty years” (pp. 271-2). His estimate of 
“two years or thereabouts” after the partnership with Bower may seem, 
at first thought, not strictly accurate, for a half dozen investments were 
made for John Cotton in 1628-30. In its context, however, this statement 
refers to fortunate investments, when Cotton “sustained no loss at all” 
and was therefore content. Probably things started going wrong in 1628, 
because Cotton was ready in 1630 to take a loss for a cash settlement. 

18 This friend may, of course, be James Colbron, as Masson supposes. 
It is interesting to note that a John Lane became a freeman of the Scriveners 
in 1581. Could this be Milton’s later friend, noted by many biographers? 
To speculate further: is there any connection between Colbron’s master, 
Castleton, and the unidentified Castons in the ancestry of the poet’s 
mother ? 

14 Only a coincidence? The poet tells us that his parents intended him 
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partner. These seem to me the most likely inferences from the 
evidence. Their implications in regard to Milton’s marriage and 
his activities as a musician remain to be explored. 


WILLIAM R. PARKER 
The Ohio State University 





MILTON’S WINGED SERPENTS 


Describing one of the events of the sixth day of Creation, Milton 


writes : 
some of the Serpent kind 
Wondrous in length and corpulence involv’d 
Their Snaky folds, and added wings. (PL, vu, 482-4) 


Verity’s annotation on this passage, which Fletcher accepts in the 
revised Cambridge edition, is “dragons.” In M. Y. Hughes’ edi- 
tion, we find a reference to the De rerum natura with the statement 
that “like Lucretius, Milton thought of the earth in the beginning 
as bringing forth monsters.” Neither of these conjectures is quite 
correct. In Milton’s age the doctrine of the great chain of being 
ruled out the existence of any creatures in ancient times that could 
not be found in the contemporary world. Dragons were to be found 
in popular literature, but learned men like Scaliger or Bochart 
though of them as purely mythological beasts. It is my belief 
that Milton thought neither in terms of dragons nor of primeval 
monsters, that he meant “ winged serpents,” which he knew existed 
not only in past times but could also be seen in remote parts of his 
own world. 

The explanation of Milton’s flying snakes is based on classical, 
Biblical, and contemporary authorities. We know that Milton 
read Herodotus for his account of Xerxes’ bridge (PL, x, 306-11). 
In the same work, he could have read an account of Herodotus’ 
visit to Buto in Arabia, where each spring there was a fight between 
the ibises and swarms of winged serpents (arepwrav ddiwv) that flew 
in from Egypt.' In seventeenth century editions of Herodotus, the 


for the ministry, but did the father never entertain the thought of his son 
succeeding him in his flourishing business? 
* Historiae (Ed. C. Hude, Oxford, 1908), 1, 75. 
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reader is referred to Pausanias, Ix, 21, where there are further 
remarks about this species of snake. These are the obvious classical 
sources, but the Biblical source would impress Milton more. 

Though variously described, there is a flying serpent that wings 
his way through Isaiah 30:6, a fearful passage about feral life 
in the desert. In the Hebrew text, he is a “ fiery flying serpent ” 
(FDO Fw MYDS) ; in the Septuagint text, he is “the offspring 
of flying serpents ” (éxyova dowidwv reropévwv) ; and in the Vulgate 
version, he is simply “vipera et regulus volans.” ‘The exegetes 
exercised their wits on this verse, but what they have to say was 
summed up in Milton’s day by the learned orientalist, Samuel 
Bochart, in his Hierzoicon, a vast work on Biblical natural history. 
He expounds the verse in a lengthy chapter,” and adds many Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic commentaries. Besides the classical 
end Biblical sanctions for winged serpents, there were also con- 
temporary witnesses. 

Though he scoffed at the existence of dragons, J. C. Scaliger 
was ready to admit the winged serpent to his ttergarten. In his 
Exotericarum exercitationum liber xv, he writes: “Mons, qui 
Marsingae regnum dividit a Malabaris, multas alit feras: inter 
quas alatos Angues arboribus insidentes. Quos, aiunt, solo afflatu, 
vel etiam obtutu eos, qui propius accedant, interficere.”* Now 
Scaliger got his hint from Cardano, who wrote of winged snakes in 
the De varietate rerum; and Cardano unquestionably drew on the 
Libro dell’Indie Orientali of the Portuguese voyager, Odoardo 
Barbessa. As far as Milton knew, there were serpents adding wings 
in seventeenth century Malabar. 

But this is perhaps pedantry, for the news about the serpent had 
leaked out to the “university wits” of Elizabeth’s reign. In the 
Tudor play Selimus, we read, 

From foorth the fennes of venemores Affrica 


The generation of those flying snakes 
Do band themselves in troupes (1677-9) 


Under these circumstances, I suspect that the correct gloss on 
this passage is “ winged serpents.” 
Don CAMERON ALLEN 


2 Op. ait. (London, 1668), mt, cols. 421-8. The first edition appeared 
at London in 1663. I am not implying that Milton knew this book, but all 
the authorities available to Bochart were also available to Milton. 

* Op. cit. (Francofurti, 1612), p. 602. 
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SHELLEY AND THE REVIEWERS ONCE MORE 


The following reviews, not hitherto reprinted, supplement Pro- 
fessor Newman I. White’s The Unextinguished Hearth: Shelley and 
His Contemporary Critics. 


Original Poetry by Victor and Cazre, reviewed by the Antijacobin 
Review, October, 1810 (37:206) : 


Master Victor and Miss Cazire have furnished us with Original Poetry, 
translated from the Italian and the German. It was not a German, how- 
ever, who wrote the second line in this volume; “ First of this thing, and 
that thing, and t’other thing think;” nor we hope a chemist who pro- 
nounced the sentence, “Or you must bleach for aye in flame:—™” neither a 
poet nor a poetess, who said, “ But he fears, for he knows she is not 
common game.” One piece of very important information we must add, 
that the first and second are dated Jan. 1810, the third, Apr. 30, 1810; if 
the reader wishes more we must refer to this elegant volume, 


The Revolt of Islam, a Poem, reviewed by The Man of Kent, 
November, 1818 (1: 157-160) : 


(From a Correspondent) 


This is no ordinary production: it evinces natural powers hardly inferior 
to those of any writer of the present day, and the little notice that has 
been taken of it by the timid or venal dispensers of periodical criticism, 
renders it an imperative duty to a publication like the Man of Kent, dis- 
tinguished for the liberality of its principles, to bear witness to, and 
accelerate the progress of that spirit which is silently, but powerfully per- 
vading mankind, and which may sometime wake in a voice of thunder and 
frighten into annihilation the weak and wicked supporters of oppression 
and bigotry. 

“ And from the lips of truth one mighty breath 
Shall like a whirlwind scatter in its breeze 
The whole dark pile of human mockeries. 
Then shall the reign of mind commence on earth 
And starting fresh as from a second birth, 
Man in the sunshine of the world’s new spring 
Shall walk transparent like some holy thing.” 


MOoRE 


But of this significant neglect, however, the Author seems to have been 
aware, for in the course of a somewhat confident preface, he says, “I have 
sought to write as I believe that Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton wrote, 
with an utter disregard of anonymous censure, I am certain that calumny 
and misrepresentation, though it may move me to compassion, cannot dis- 
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turb my peace, and I shall understand the expressive silence of those 
sagacious enemies who dare not trust themselves to speak.” 

The work purposes to be “an experiment on the temper of the public 
mind, as to how far a thirst for a happier condition of moral and political 
society, survives the tempests which have shaken the age in which we 
live; ” exhibited in a succession of pictures illustrating the growth and 
progress of individual mind aspiring after excellence, and devoted to the 
love of mankind: its influence in refining and making pure, the most 
daring and uncommon impulses of the imagination, the understanding, and 
the senses; its impatience “at all the oppressions that are done under the 
sun; ” its tendency to awaken public hope, and to enlighten and improve 
mankind; the rapid effects of the application of that tendency; the awaken- 
ing of an immense nation from this slavery and degradation, to a true 
sense of moral dignity and freedom; the dethronement of their oppressors, 
and the unveiling of the religious frauds by which they had been deluded 
into submission, the tranquility of successful patriotism, and the universal 
toleration and benevolence of true philosophy; the treachery and barbarity 
of hired soldiers; vice not the object of punishment and hatred, but of kind- 
ness and pity; the faithlessness of tyrants, the confederacy of the rulers of 
the world, and the restoration of the expelled dynasty by foreign arms; the 
massacre and extermination of the patriots, and the victory of established 
power; the consequences of legitimate despotism, civil war, famine, plague, 
superstition, and an utter extinction of the domestic affections; the judicial 
murder of the advocates of liberty; the temporary triumph of oppression, 
that secure earnest of its final and inevitable fall; the transient nature of 
ignorance and error, and the eternity of genius and virtue.” The preface 
concludes by observing that in the whole course of the Poem “ There is no 
quarter given to revenge, or envy, or prejudice. Love is every where 
celebrated as the sole law which should govern the moral world.” 

A poetical dedication to a female friend, contains many delightful pas- 
sages, but the limits to which I must necessarily confine myself, will not 
allow of quotation: I proceed to give a short abstract of the story, with 
some extracts, which perhaps will justify the favourable opinion formed of 
the work. The first Canto, which is merely introductory, however finely 
written, is I fear too abstruse and allegorical for popular apprehension, It 
is thronged, as is the whole Poem, with vivid and beautiful images; the 
following stanza may serve as a specimen: 

[Quotes Canto I, Stanza 16.] 
In the world of Spirits to which the Author is supposed to be introduced, 
[Quotes Canto I, Stanza 54.] 

And among others, those of Laon, a Grecian youth, and of his beloved 

companion Cythna— 


... “late return’d 
“ Like birds of calm from the world’s raging sea.” 


The former of whom relates their adventures and sufferings on earth, in 
the subsequent Cantos. 
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Laon, indignant at the yoke under which his once glorious country is 
labouring, projects with Cythna, the sharer of his solitude and visionary 
enthusiasm for freedom and love, the emancipation of his fellow creatures 
from the degrading tyranny of custom and prejudice; when suddenly they 
are attacked by the slaves of the Sultan, who bear off Cynthna to his 
seraglio, while Laon, senseless from the wounds he received in defending 
her, is exposed on the top of a lofty column, where his sufferings, and 
consequent madness, are fearfully described, but from which he is at length 
delivered by a hermit, in whose cell, after an interval of seven years, he at 
length recovers his health and senses, and hearing that a maiden of won- 
derful powers of mind, had excited the people to a revolt, he hastens to 
join them: it proves to be Cythna: they are for a time victorious, but a 
combination of despots coming to the assistance of the Tyrant, the asserters 
of Liberty are overwhelmed: and Laon and Cythna condemned to be burnt 
alive; they die, rejoicing, though unsuccessful, at the light they have dif- 
fused among mankind, and their spirits are wafted to the Islands of the 
blest. In the second canto, Cythna is thus described, 


[Quotes Canto II, Stanzas 23, 28, 31.] 
In Canto 4th, the incipient agitations of a Kevolution, 
[Quotes Canto IV, Stanza 14.] 
In the 6th the caresses of Laon and Cythna, 
[Quotes Canto VI, Stanzas 33, 34.] 
In the 10th, after war and famine, 
[Quotes Canto X, Stanzas 20, 21, 22.] 


But I must now conclude, for the citation of every passage of force or 
beauty, would be endless. 

The faults of this performance are, that its drift and aim will not be 
clearly understood by that class to whom it might be of use. The style is 
in some instances over-wrought, and “horrors heaped on horrors head” 
with a sort of German exaggeration. Many verbal inaccuracies may be 
observed, evidently the result of haste and carelessness; but they are but 
spots in the Sun. 


Canterbury. 


These reviews substantiate Professor White’s view that Shelley 
was not “largely ignored and misunderstood by the contemporary 
reviewers.” The first also shows that Shelley’s early anonymous 
publications received more attention than they deserved ; the second, 
that Shelley found staunch supporters among the review editors 
for a poem that was regarded by many as radical enough “ to array 
all conservative feeling against it.” 

The authorship of the Man of Kent review is also a matter of 
interest. It bears the signature of a hand with the index finger 
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extended, a signatilre often employed by Leigh Hunt; the caption 
preceding the review reads “ From a Correspondent,” who purports 
to come from Canterbury. In his political and poetical opinions 
this anonymous reviewer could well have been Hunt; but I have 
not yet found clear-cut evidence which proves Hunt to have been 
the Correspondent, or which even links him with Canterbury or 
establishes him as a contributor to the Man of Kent. There are 
some interesting similarities between this review and the one by 
Hunt in the Ezaminer a few months earlier. The former opens 
with “ This is no ordinary production,” the latter with “ This is an 
extraordinary production”; there is slight identity in the quota- 
tions from the poem and its preface; and each review finds fault 
with the “ overwrought ” style and fears that the poem will not be 
understood by the class to whom it might be of use. Yet, despite 
these similarities and the evidence observed above it is possible to 
make no more than a very tentative ascription of the review to 
Shelley’s friend, the editor of the Examiner. 


WILLIAM S. Warp 
Unwersity of Kentucky 





SHELLEY’S REVISED WILL 


Shelley’s biographers have consistently failed to comment on 
one rather interesting detail in the poet’s life: the new will which 
Shelley made while in Italy and which at his death was searched 
for and was either never found or was recovered in so imperfect a 
state as to be unusable. The most important piece of evidence is 
an unpublished letter from John Gisborne to T. J. Hogg, dated 
August 12, 1822.1. Mr. Gisborne has, he said, received a short 
letter from Hunt about Shelley’s death on July 8. Peacock had had 
a letter from Mary, and had written to Hogg, who, Mr. Gisborne 
understood, had been appointed executor instead of Lord Byron, in 
a will written about three years ago. This will Mr. Gisborne him- 
self had witnessed. Thus far Mary had been unable to find it 


+ This letter I am not permitted to quote. It is among the Hogg MSS. 
which will eventually be published as Shelley Letters. 
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among Shelley’s papers. From Mr. Gisborne’s letter we may safely 
infer that in her letter to Peacock Mary had mentioned the new 
will, her vain search for it, and probably Hogg’s executorship. If 
Mr. Gisborne’s memory was reliable, the new will had been made in 
1819, probably because of the death of William Shelley in June. 
The Shelleys were at Leghorn near the Gisbornes during the sum- 
mer and early autumn of 1819. 

The search for the new will continued for some time. From 
Cephalonia Trelawny wrote to Mary on September 6, 1823: 


My chief motive of writing is to inform you of a most singular discovery 
I have most unlooked for made; ’tis briefly this: A Mr. Hamilton Brown, 
with a Greek mistress, lived last year at the same lodgings you had when 
at the Baths of Pisa; during his residence there, a woman of the house 
gave him some loose sheets of paper, which turned out to be a will or 
deed of Shelley’s; every separate sheet was signed by him and witnessed; 
he thinks the first part is not amongst them, but is not certain, for he, 
conceiving it was only a copy, took no note of it; he has it, however, with 
his papers left at Leghorn, and I will take care to get it forwarded to you, 
as Mr. Brown returns to England in about four or five months; at present 
he is going to Greece with me; he was formerly, indeed, Secretary to Gen- 
eral Maitland, at Corfu. Now you will know whether this is the lost deed 
or a copy, and if it is imperfect the woman at Pisa Baths may have the 
rest.? 


In March 1824 Mary replied: 


I wrote to Mrs. Mason about the remainder of the Will which you say 
Mr. H. Browne had from the people from whom we rented a house at the 
Baths of Pisa—in her reply she says: ‘ The result of my inquiries is that 
no papers whatever were found after your departure, consequently no person 
can be in possession of the Document you mention by that means: Mrs. 
Turbati (the woman of the house) added that had there been any papers, 
she must have found them, as she always examines every part of the house 
herself the moment strangers leave it.’ There is probably some mistake in 
the place—you described the papers so accurately that I cannot doubt of 
their being those I sought—I wish I could have them as soon as possible. 
I know exactly the place where Mr. H. Browne got them.* 


Mary finished her letter to Trelawny on March 22, on which day 
“Mr. Hamilton Browne called on me.” If on that occasion Brown 
delivered the “ loose sheets of paper ” signed by Shelley, they must 


? Unpublished; printed in Shelley and Mary, tv, 975. 
® First published, Norman, Okla., October, 1944, in The Letters of Mary W. 
W. Shelley, ed. F. L. Jones, 1, 289-90. 
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have proved unsatisfactory, for it was the old will made before the 
poet left England that was finally proved and executed in 1844. 

Even this unrecovered will of 1819 did not satisfy Shelley. On 
April 10, 1822, he wrote from Pisa to John Gisborne * in London, 
explaining the general state of his affairs and asking Mr. Gisborne’s 
advice about getting another solicitor to help him straighten them 
cut. P. W. Longdill, his present solicitor, was, he thought, not 
interested in anything except his large fees. Shelley was, of course, 
looking forward to the death of his father, which he expected at 
any moment to occur. In the letter Shelley says, “I desire also, 
at present, to make a new will, as changes have taken place which 
render such a measure necessary.” These changes might have 
included the birth of Percy Florence on November 12, 1819 (de- 
pending upon the date of the new will of 1819), and certainly 
involved his strained relationship with Byron. Evidently in the 
1819 will Byron had already been displaced by Hogg as joint 
executor with Peacock. The new will would probably have removed 
the bequest of £2,000 to Byron (which, upon Shelley’s death, Byron 
refused for himself and his heirs). When he wrote Mr. Gisborne 
on April 10, he could not, however, have been influenced by the 
death of Allegra, which did not occur until April 18 and was not 
then expected. There are two other indications of the changes 
he intended to make in his will. On October 30, 1826, Mary Shelley 
wrote to Leigh Hunt ® to say that her husband had meant to leave 
£2,000 to him and that she regarded this as a solemn obligation. 
When in 1844 the will was finally executed, she also stated by 
inference that Shelley had meant to leave to Claire only £6,000 
instead of the £12,000 which she actually received.® 


FREDERICK L. JONES 
Mercer University 
(Lieutenant, USNR) 





* Julian Edition of Shelley’s Works, Letters, x, 373-74. 

5 The Letters of Mary W. Shelley, ed. F. L. Jones, I, 349. 

*Mary Shelley to Leigh Hunt, April 20, 1844, Ibid., m, 218.—Claire 
received two separate legacies of £6,000 each. The will shows that this 
was Shelley’s intention and not a lawyer’s mistake. Jeaffreson is probably 
right in thinking that one legacy was intended for Allegra, and that it 
would probably have been cancelled if Shelley had made a new will after 
her death. (See The Real Shelley, 11, 324-27.) 
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THE STOPPAGE OF SHELLEY’S INCOME IN 1821 


On April 11, 1821, the Shelleys in Italy received, according to 
Mary’s journal, “ a letter that overturns us.”? The letter was from 
Horace Smith, who, acting as Shelley’s financial agent in London, 
had called at the bankers on March 28 for the quarterly amount, 
only to be told that payment had been discontinued. No explana- 
tion was offered, nor could he learn if the poet were informed of 
the situation.2 Mary’s notation of April 13 is “an explanation of 
our difficulty,” * and on that day Shelley wrote to Miss Clairmont 
in Florence: 

The whole business merely consists in the omission of the payment of £30 
to Hume, and that rascal Longdill [Shelley’s London attorney] having 


taken out an order against my whole income—a mistake remedied as 
quickly as known. 


Shelley’s principal biographers have apparently accepted this state- 
ment without question. But evidence here set forth supports a 
different conclusion, and in addition helps to disprove the con- 
jecture of a misdated letter. 

In the settlement of the Chancery suit of 1819, the two children 
of Shelley’s first marriage were placed under the guardianship of 
a Dr. Hume and his wife, whom Longdill recommended as their 
custodian. Shelley’s share in their maintenance amounted to £120 
per annum-* It appears that the quarterly payments were not care- 


1 Shelley and Mary (Privately printed, 1882), m1, 604. (References are 
to M. L. A. Rotograph 278, deposited in the Library of Congress.) 

® The letter is given in Shelley and Mary (1m, 598-600) under date of 
April 3, 1821. An abbreviated version is printed in Shelley Memorials 
(pp. 182-3) under date of March 28, 1821. This is obviously the letter 
from which Shelley first learned of the stoppage of his income. It should 
be dated March 28 from Smith’s statement “I called to-day at Brookes 
and Co. for your money .. .” and a parallel passage from his letter to Sir 
Timothy (April 13, 1821), “. . . till I called, on the 28th March last, with 
my usual order on Messrs. Brookes and Co... .” The letter of April 3, 
apparently unpreserved, but mentioned by Smith on April 17, “. . . I wrote 
you on the 34 of this month . . .”, was undoubtedly the one from which 
Shelley had his explanation of the difficulty. 

3 Shelley and Mary, ut, 604. 

*Dowden’s Life of Shelley, u, 92-3. Particular reference to Longdill’s 
having recommended Hume as custodian for the children is found in Horace 
Smith’s letter to Shelley, April 17, 1821, Shelley and Mary, m1, 610. 
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fully attended to, for in a letter dated February 17, 1820, Shelley 
wrote to Dr. Hume: 

If you will take the trouble to present the enclosed note to my friend 
Mr. Smith of the Stock Exchange any day after the 25th of March, that 
quarter together with the quarter in arrear will be paid; and such measures 
are [altered from shall be] taken as will [altered from may] prevent any 
possible future misunderstanding on the subject. 


Mr. Roger Ingpen, in an edition of Shelley’s correspondence,® 
questioned if this letter be not misdated for 1821. But in her 
journal for February 17, 1820, Mary wrote, “ Yesterday, a letter 
from Longdill”;* and if (as we may conjecture from the close 
relationship between the attorney and the guardian) the letter from 
Longdill concerned the indebtedness to Hume, Shelley’s letter to 
Hume was, in effect, an answer to Longdill, and rightly bears the 
1820 date. 

From a letter of April 13, 1821, to Sir Timothy Shelley, the 

poet’s father, we know that in 1820, Dr. Hume did apply to Horace 
Smith, who “mentioned his application in more than one letter 
to Italy.” In November, 1820, Smith wrote to Dr. Hume, and 
received no reply, concluding very naturally that the money had 
been paid. Thus the affair rested, until the stoppage in March, 
1821. From the same letter, we know that when Horace Smith 
called a second time at the bankers, he found . 
. . . that the money had all along been lying in their hands to the amount 
of Dr. Hume’s claim within a trifle (which I presume are postages or some 
petty charges, with which Mr. Shelley was unacquainted), and that they 
had only been prevented paying it at once by the want of a regular, formal 
checque or order.’ 


The settlement of the matter had been so long delayed that when 
Horace Smith (as he wrote to Shelley on April 17, 1821) called 
on Longdill, 

. . » he at once confessed that he was a party to the proceedings against 
you, in order, as he said, to get Dr. Hume paid, whom he had himself 
recommended as custodian to the children. ... From him I came home... 
and on my arrival, Hume’s letter was put into my hand, whence I found 


5 Julian Edition, x, 238. 

® Shelley and Mary, 11, 475. 

7 Ibid., 11, 613-4. From a copy of the letter which Smith sent to Shelley 
in Italy. (Jbid., note.) 








— 
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that Sir Timothy was also made a party, and observed the alacrity with 
which Mr. Whitton [Sir Timothy’s attorney] had recommended Chancery 
applications, and the impounding of £250 to pay £120.° 


This last statement is of particular interest, since it indicates that 
“the whole business ” did not consist “in the omission of the pay- 
ment of £30” [i.e., the quarterly amount], as Shelley had stated 
in his letter to Claire, but that Dr. Hume’s bill had remained 
unpaid for the entire year previous, or until it amounted to £120.° 

From Sir Timothy’s answer to Smith,’° we know that he was 
entirely innocent of any part in the proceedings, that he was im- 
plicated without being consulted. Horace Smith, however, soon 
saw the matter straightened out. On June 15, he wrote to Shelley: 
The Chancellor decreed that the £30 should be regularly reserved for Dr. 
Hume, and on calling at Wright and Co. [Sir Timothy’s agents], I found 
a letter from Sir Timothy, desiring them to pay over the remainder of the 
March quarter without deduction, end in future to pay regularly £220 
instead of £250.72 
; Nat Lewis KADERLY 
Mercer University 





BYRON’S HOURS OF IDLENESS AND OTHER 
THAN SCOTCH REVIEWERS 


That the Edinburgh Review’s strong censure of Hours of Idleness 
provoked much of the ire displayed in English Bards and Scotch’ 
Reviewers is well known. What other magazine reviewers thought 
of the volume, however, has been passed over in almost complete 
silence. Yet it had sixteen original reviews and one other which 


® Ibid., 610-11. The £250 was the quarterly payment of his income. 

*The same statement occurs in Smith’s letter to Sir Timothy (Shelley 
and Mary, 1, 614), “. . . and why £250 was finally impounded to pay 
i 

1° April 17, 1821. Shelley and Mary, 111, 615. 

11 Tbid., 1, 639. 

1 Byron’s biographers have given little attention to the reviews of Hours 
of Idleness, except that in the Edinburgh Review. Only five of the seventeen 
critical notices have been referred to at all, and four of these references 
are brief and somewhat oblique. Reviews not previously cited by students 
of Byron are indicated herein by an asterisk. 


3 
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quoted excerpts from six of the original criticisms. A chronological! 
summary will indicate their general tenor. 


Monthly Literary Recreations ; or, Magazine of General Information 
and Amusement, July, 1807 (3: 67-71): The author’s “ beau- 
ties grow on the soil of genius, which, therefore, ought to be 
carefully cultivated, and not permitted to sink into a barren 
soil.” 

*Universal Magazine, September, 1807 (ns, 8: 235-7): “. . . upon 
the whole Lord Byron need feel no regret at having committed 
his name to the public in the present volume.” These poems 
“do no discredit to his youth; many of them are elegant and 
interesting, and almost all possess a neat and harmonious 
versification.” 

Critical Review, September, 1807 (s3, 12: 47-53): The author dis- 
plays “a correct taste, a warm imagination, and a feeling 
heart.” 

*Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, October, 1807 (1: 77-81): Both the 
preface and the poems are full of dull stupidities. In his better 
poems the author rises “ almost to mediocrity.” 

*Le Beau Monde; or, Literary and Fashionable Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1807 (2:88-90): The translations and imitations are 
regarded as mediocre school exercises, but as a juvenile produc- 
tion the volume is warmly commended. Judged from any 
standard, it is “in no need of extenuating considerations to 
arrest the arm of censure.” 

*British Critic, October, 1807 (30: 436-7) : “ This is very ingenious 
idleness, and has produced some elegant and interesting com- 
positions. There is much taste, and more vigour than might 
reasonably be expected from a minor.” 

*Literary Panorama, November, 1807 (3: 273-5): “The author 
is not an imbecile, but he is an incautious writer: he is spirited, 
but not always correct; wildish, but, when he is broke in that 
mettle which he shows may prove to his advantage.” 

*Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, November, 1807 (54: 256- 
63): Byron is commended for his “ease and strength,” his 
fire, and his mental power; but it is hoped that in the future 
“he will render them beneficial to man.” 

Eclectic Review, November, 1807 (3: 989-93) : Despite poems which 
display only moderate merit, Byron reveals more talent than is 
usually found in a poet so young. It is regretted, however, 


that so much prominence “is given to voluptuous themes and 


visions.” In spite of the merits of the poems, therefore, it is 
necessary “to pronounce the volume itself unsuitable for any 
refined reader or well regulated family.” 

Antijacobin Review, December, 1807 (28: 407-8): The poems are 
approved in the colorless, routine critical jargon of the day: 
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“... they exhibit strong proofs of genius, accompanied by a 
lively but chastened imagination, a classical taste, and a bene- 
volent heart.” 

*Annual Review; and History of Interature, 1807 (6: 529-31): 
The poems “ give proof of very promising talents, the age of 
the author at the time of writing them considered.” 

*New Annual Register, 1807 (28: [379]): “.. . a series of original 
poems and translations, that reflect equal credit on his Lord- 
ship’s rank and age of life, and which few noblemen, and still 
fewer noble minors, are able to equal.” 

*Gentleman’s Magazine, Supplement for 1807 (7%?: 1217-21) : The 
poems are of “a very superior description” and “ display, in 
an eminent degree, an elevated taste; and, considered as the 
production of a youth who has only recently attained his 
nineteenth year, are deserving of the highest commendation.” 

*Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitwe Poetry, 1807 
(6:538-9) : Though some of the poems are uninteresting and 
incorrect, “The collection, on the whole, gives promise, we 
think, of future excellence.” 

Edinburgh Review, January, 1808 (11: 285-9): “The poesy of 
this young lord belongs to the class which neither gods nor 
men are said to permit.... His effusions are spread over a 
dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level, than 
if they were so much stagnant water.” 

*Monthly Mirror, January, 1808 (ns, 3: 28-30): “ We know little 
of the peerage, and nothing of Lord Byron’s family, but we 
shrewdly guess that he is descended from Lord Lovett, who, 
as our nurse once told us, walked and talked half an hour after 
his head was cut off, which piece of ingenuity of his ancestor 
he has improved upon, by actually writting in the very same pre- 
dicament.... If this was one of his lordship’s school exercises 
at Harrow, and he escaped whipping, they have there either 
an undue respect for lord’s bottoms, or they do not deserve the 
reputation they have acquired.” 

* Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, May, 1808 (2: 333-5) : Seven months 
after its disparaging original review, noted above, this maga- 
zine again entered the lists to quote from the British Critic, 
Monthly Review, Universal Magazine, Critical Review, Eclectic 
Review, and Edinburgh Review. The first four of these are in 
the vein of commendation ; the fifth mixes praise and censure; 
and the last is wholly derogatory. 


Had Byron read all of these reviews, he would have felt flattered ; 
for of the sixteen original ones eleven were preponderantly favor- 
able, whereas only three were preponderantly unfavorable, and two 
were as generous with praise as with censure. How many of them 
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he read we can never know, but his eye presumably did not fall 
upon the October, 1807, issue of the Satirist and the January, 1808, 
number of the Monthly Mirror; for they are about as personal, 
sarcastic, and abusive as the “Scotch Review.” Yet he took no 
note of either. 
Witiiam 8. Warp 
University of Kentucky 





SCOTT’S ANTIQUARY AND DEFOE’S HISTORY 
OF APPARITIONS 


Critics have usually agreed in considering The Antiquary “a 
novel of contemporary life, a story of familiar characters.”* But 
on this showing, what explanation is one to give for the strange 
episode of the chest of silver bullion which was dug up amid the 
ruins of the old priory, together with the quest for “ Search No, 2” 
into which Edie Ochiltree lured the Adept at midnight? 

“ This was a very romantic, foolish exploit,” remarked the matter- 
of-fact Oldbuck. “. . . I think your: contrivance succeeded better 
than such a clumsy one deserved, Edie.” ? 

Like the “ Supposed Apparition of Morton ” which Scott himself 
said was “taken from a story in the History of Apparitions written 
by Daniel Defoe ” (Old Mortality, Note 35), this episode seems to 
have been suggested by a tale in The History of Apparitions. A 
comparison of the incidents will serve to indicate the probable 
indebtedness : 


The Antiquary * 
The mendicant Edie Ochiltree 


The History and Reality of 
Apparitions * 


A peddler was led by an appari- 
tion, late at night, to “a great 
stone.” The next night the peddler 
returned to the indicated place with 
a spade and a pickaxe, and he dug 
until he struck a large chest. “ He 


persuaded a; searching party to dig 
with pickaxes and shovels below a 
“ muckle stane ” in the priory ruins. 
Five feet down, Edie struck some 
object with his pike-staff; and the 
laborers, who had deserted the pit, 


* John Buchan, Sir Walter Scott (London, 1932), p. 149. 
* The Antiquary, ch. 44 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 399, 400). 

* Tegg ed., pp. 378-382. 
“Chapters 25-25 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 218-236). 
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doubled his diligence when he came 
to the chest and, with great labour,” 
he lifted up the chest and found it 
full of silver. He carried off both 
the silver and the chest, and after- 
wards he used the chest to make 
a hatch to his shop door. An old 
gentleman noticed on the new hatch 
(the former chest) an inscription in 
“old Saxon English in the ancient 
Gothic character,” which might be 
read, 

“ Where this once stood, 

Stands another twice as good.” 
The peddler was incited by this in- 
scription to return to the original 
hiding place at night, and after dig- 
ging deeper than before, he found 
another chest, “not so big as the 
other, but richer; for as the first 
was full of silver, so this was full 
of gold.” 
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scrambled back and dug until they 
had unearthed a chest, so heavy 
that all hands were needed to lift 
it out. It was found to contain sil- 
er, which was carried away by the 
searching party. But Edie laid the 
lid of the chest aside, and when the 
others had left he pointed out to 
the Adept that the inscription on 
the lid “in the ordinary black let- 
ter ” spelled “ Search No. 1.” When 
the adept surmised the existence of 
a “Search No. 2,” Edie added that 
he had always heard that the legen- 
dary buried treasure contained 
much gold. If the second chest, he 
said, “be but—say the tenth part 
o’ the size o’ the kist No. 1., it will 
double its value, being filled wi’ gowd 
instead of silver.” At midnight 
Edie and the Adept came with pick- 
axe and shovel, and they dug in the 
original hole until the Adept broke 
the pickaxe against a foundation 
stone of the priory ruins. 








It is characteristic of Scott that his version of the episode (despite 
its suspense, which sustains interest in the story while the principal 
events must mark time) was narrated in a tone of broad comedy, 
with its main emphasis on Edie’s mischievous ridicule of the pre- 
tensions of the Adept. Furthermore, the mystery of the inscription 
on the lid was later explained away, when Oldbuck recalled that the 
king’s ship on the coast (from which the chest had been landed) 
was named the Search. 


JOHN Rosert Moore 
Indiana University 





AN INDEBTEDNESS OF COLERIDGE TO CRASHAW 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge expressed his admiration for Richard 
Crashaw more than once, commenting on the sweetness of the 
language employed by the elder poet. He praised in a general way 
the richness of thought and diction characteristic of Crashaw, and 
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cited for special comment the poems, “ Hope,” “ Hymn to the 
Name of Jesus,” and “A Hymne to Saint Teresa.”+ To the last- 
mentioned piece he acknowledged his indebtedness for the inspira- 
tion of the undeveloped theme of “ Christabel.”? It was also due 
to the discerning criticism of Coleridge that Crashaw regained a 
place of prominence among the poets after a century or more of 
neglect. Professor Warren points out the fact that the belief in 
the Incarnation held by both Wordsworth and Coleridge gave them 
an approach to Crashaw unavailable to the secular-minded.* 

Coleridge’s poem, “ Coeli Enarrant,” which he said was written 
in imitation of Du Bartas as translated by Sylvester,* contains as 
its principal image the threatening aspect of a “large Black Let- 
ter” in the heavens as a presage of wrath. 


Turn from the portent—all is blank on high 
No constellations alphabet the sky: 

The Heavens one large Black Letter only shew, 
And as a child beneath its master’s blow 
Shrills out at once its task and its affright— 
The groaning world now learns to read aright, 
And with its Voice of Voices cries out, O! 5 


Du Bartas in the French original,® and Sylvester in the English 
paraphrase,’ refer to a red letter as a page decoration and a calendar 
date, but in no place does either one invest it with an ominous 
aspect. 

Crashaw, in one of his finest poems, “ In the Glorious Epiphanie 
of our Lord God,” uses the striking figure of the “large black 
letter ” in depicting the effect of the “supernatural light of thy 
pure day” 


1Thomas Allsop, Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of 8, T. 
Coleridge (London, 1836), I, 195-196. 

2 Ibid. See also Arthur H, Nethercot, The Road to Tryermaine (Chicago, 
1939), pp. 26, 208-11. 

* Austin Warren, “Crashaw’s Reputation in the Nineteenth Century,” 
PMLA., Ul, 774. 

“ Coleridge’s Poems, ed. E, H. Coleridge (1912), 1, 486 n. 

5 Ibid., “ Coeli Enarrant,” lines 5-11. 

* Holmes, Lyons, Linker, The Works of Du Bartas (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1938), 1, 200, lines 151-162; 11, 206, lines 377-384. 

7 Joshua Sylvester, The Divine Weeks, ed. Theron Wilber — (Wau- 
kesha, Wis., 1908), pp. 3 and 11. Lines unmarked. 
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It was their weakness woo’d his beauty; 
But it shall be 
Their wisdom now, as well as duty, 
T’enjoy his blot; and as a large black letter, 
Use it to spell thy beauties better; 
And make the night itself their torch to Thee.® 


Although one grants that Coleridge knew what had occasioned 
the writing of “ Coeli Enarrant,” yet the similarity of the image 
makes the parallel seem more an echo than a chance resemblance. 


SisTER EvGENIA LOGAN 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Indiana 





BROWNING’S « PARLEY” AND DE LASSAY’S 
“ MEMOIRE ” 


In his “ Parleying with Daniel Bartoli ” Browning tells a story 
originally recorded by the Marquis de Lassay in Recueil de différe- 
rentes choses. Browning’s source, however contrary to popular 
opinion, was not de Lassay’s own recording of this incident in his 
life but that of Sainte-Beuve in Causeries du Lundt, 

De Lassay’s story begins: * 


Quelques années aprés la paix des Pyrénées, le duc de Lorraine vint en 
France, ot il fit un traité avec le roi, par lequel il lui cédait ses Btats & 
des conditions écrites en plusieurs endroits, trop longues pour étre mises 
ici, et, de plus, inutiles & ce que j’ai dessein de dire. Aprés avoir fait ce 
traité, il s’en repentit et ne voulut plus qu’il efit d’exécution. 


Browning opens his account with the words: 


Come now! A great lord once upon a time 
Visited—oh a king, of kings the prime, 

To sign a treaty such as never was: 

For the king’s minister had brought to pass 


§ Richard Crashaw, op. cit., lines 183-189. 

1 Since the original Mémoires of the Marquis de Lassay are not available, 
I have used Maurice Lange’s edition of Lettres amoureuses et pensées du 
Marquis de Lassay in which the story told by Browning is given as “ Récit 
de ce qui passa dans le moment od M. de Lorraine alla épouser Made- 
moiselle Marianne,” pp. 51-58; cf. DeVane, William Clyde, Browning’s 
Parleyings; The Autobiography of a Mind, pp. 64-67. 
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That this same duke—so style him—must engage 
Two of his dukedoms as a heritage 

After his death to the exorbitant 

Craver of kingship . . “ Let who lacks go scant. 
Who owns much give the more to! ” Why rebuke? 
So bids the devil, so obeys the duke. 


The chief difference here is in Browning’s words “ engage two of 
his dukedoms ” and the French words “ cédait ses Etats.” In the 
French version no mention is made of the number of possessions, 
and, too, the word “ Etat ” would hardly suggest to Browning the 
idea of dukedoms. Browning’s authority is Sainte-Beuve, who says 
that the dukedoms of Lorraine and of Bar were to be ceded to the 
king: “ il lui cédait ses Etats aprés lui et V’instituait héritier de ses 
duchés de Lorraine et de Bar.” ? 

While waiting for the treaty to be drawn up the duke stayed at 
the home of his sister, and it was there that he met Marianne, the 
heroine of the story. The “ Mémoire ” describes her as: 


Une fille que sa beauté, ses graces et son esprit avaient mis dans le monde 
d’un air bien différent de celui qu’elle y devait avoir par sa naissance: 
elle s’appelait Marianne et n’était que femme de chambre de Mademoiselle. 
Ses qualités aimables et ses maniéres nobles, qui avaient plu a tout le 
monde, touchérent le duc de Lorraine, qui en devint passionnément 
amoureux.® 


In the above passage no mention is made of the trade that Mari- 
anne’s father followed, while Browning says: 


“What, sister, may this wonder be?” 
“Nobody! Good as beautiful is she, 
With gifts that match her goodness, no faint flaw 
I’ the white: she wert the pearl you think you saw, 
But that she is—what corresponds to white? 
Some other stone, the true pearl’s opposite, 
As cheap as pearls are costly. She’s—now, guess 
Her parentage! Once—twice—thrice? Foiled, confess! 
Drugs, duke, her father deals in—faugh, the scents! ” 


Sainte-Beuve gave Browning the clue to the girl’s parentage: “ La 
grande Mademoiselle, chez qui le pére de Marianne avait l’office 


*C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, Paris, Garnier, 1869, ix, 166. 
* Lange, op. cit., p. 53. 
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d’apothécaire et qui considérait Marianne elle-méme comme une de 
ses domestiques, a parlé d’elle avec hauteur.” * 

The three versions of the story have similar wording in regard to 
the preparation for the duke’s marriage to Marianne. They each 
tell of the part played by the minister, Tellier, in drawing up the 
treaty whereby the duke was to sign away his possessions effective 
immediately upon his marriage. The difference lies in the scene 
in which Tellier explains the plan to Marianne. According to the 
‘“* Mémoire ” he calls her aside, explains the treaty, and asks her to 
prevail upon the duke to sign. Instead of being pleased Marianne 
is disgusted at the thought of a dishonorable procedure, and she 
gives her answer immediately : 


Marianne ne balanca pas un moment, et elle répondit 4 M. Le Tellier 
qu’elle aimait beaucoup mieux demeurer Marianne que d’étre Duchesse de 
Lorraine aux conditions qu’on lui proposait; et que, si elle avait quelque 
pouvoir sur l’esprit de M. de Lorraine, elle ne s’en servirait jamais pour 
lui faire faire une chose si contraire & son honneur et & ses intéréts.® 


Browning has Marianne return to the banquet hall and give her 
answer in the presence of all the people gathered there, rather than 
give her answer directly to Tellier: 
At the table’s head 
Where, mid the hushed guests, still the duke sat glued 
In black bewilderment, his spouse pursued 
Her speech to end. 


Here, again, Sainte-Beuve is Browning’s authority: “et puis elle 
rentra dans la chambre ot était la compagnie pour prendre congé 
de M. de Lorraine.” ® 
In bringing the story to a close Sainte-Beuve has the same 
account, word for word, as de Lassay, but there is a sequel to the 
story, and it is here that a final proof of Browning’s source is found. 
In his sequel Browning says: 
... that a fervid youth 
Big-hearted boy,—but ten years old, in truth— 
Laid this to heart and loved, as boyhood can, 
The unduchessed lady: boy and lad grew man.... 
They were wed. 


* Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., p. 167. 
5 Lange, op. cit., p. 56. 
* Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., p. 168. 
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The ‘ ten-year-old ’ boy was the Marquis de Lassay. It seems hardly 
likely that a lad of ten would fall so profoundly in love, yet Sainte- 
Reuve gives the age as ten: 

Lassay n’était Agé que de dix ans au moment o2 arriva cette aventure, 
et sa jeune imagination en avait été frappée; il avait eu l’occasion presque 
au sortir de l’enfance de rencontrer Marianne et s’était accoutumé & I’ad- 
mirer, & ]’aimer.’” 


On the other hand, the marquis, while brooding over the death 
of Marianne, recalls the past and speaks of his having been fifteen 
years of age at the time he met and fell in love with her: “ A quinze 
ans je l’ai connue, et 4 quinze ans j’ai commencé a l’aimer; depuis 
cette passion a toujours réglé ma vie, et il n’y a rien que je ne lui 
aie sacrifié.” ® 

Viota Cook 

Lynch, Kentucky 





A SILLY SONNET TO ORPHEUS 


“In attempting to be abysmally simple and unutterably mysterious at 
one and the same time, he occasionally lapsed into pure inanity: ‘... And 
the lamb’s far stiller instinct’s clear /When it begs us for a bell.’ This 
may be nonsense, but it is Orphic nonsense.” * 


It is true that the Sonette an Orpheus continue to be considered 
enigmatic.? However, for 11, 16, there existed a full and adequate 
interpretation.* It is also true that the last lines are a distinct 


7 Ibid. 

® Quoted by Lange, op. cit., p. 58. Browning accordingly followed Sainte- 
Beuve’s account. If de Lassay’s account had been before him, Browning 
would have used the correct age of fifteen instead of saying the lad was 
only ten. 

2E. M. Butler, Rainer Maria Rilke (1941), 357. 

?Cp. “In the Sonnets to Orpheus, even where the meaning is beyond 
our reach....” B. Fairley, “ Rainer Maria Rilke: An Estimate,” Univ. 
Toronto Quart. (1941-42), 7. 

* J. v. Freydorf, Die Sonette an Orpheus als zyklische Dichtung (1937), 
pp. 7 and 27: 

“Die Wunde, die wir am Gott, am Sein aufreifen, heilt immer wieder. 

. . Nie Sffnet sich uns ganz die Welt des Gottes—auch nicht der ihm rein, 
ohne Absicht geweihten Spende, wahrer Kunst. Nur der Tote kennt jene 
Welt, die wir vom Sein Losgerissenen und Lirmenden manchmal ahnen. 
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anti-climax, as are many other final verses in the Sonette an 
Orpheus. That need not be an artistic fault. But the seeming dis- 
connectedness of the tercets (while one élan fills each of the neigh- 
boring sonnets) and the necessity of conquering the meaning (while 
in most of the Sonette an Orpheus the meaning triumphantly con- 
quers us) are decidedly not artistic advantages. 

However, there should be no doubt that Sonette an Orpheus u1, 
16 makes sense. Think of the often-made equation principium 
individuationis = principium iniquitatis : * or think of the intellect 
‘‘ disintegrating ” the forces of life ; or think of Nature overgrowing 
the scars that men have made: Rilke’s first quatrain makes you 
aware of these several ideas. 


Immer wieder von uns aufgerissen, 

ist der Gott die Stelle, welche heilt. 

Wir sind Scharfe, denn wir wollen wissen, 
aber er ist heiter und verteilt, 


We may even think of “ original sin ” in the Christian sense; but 
in the second quatrain is the obvious conviction that the necessary 
piety of man toward God corresponds to a necessary apathy of 
God toward man: 


Selbst die reine, die geweihte Spende 
nimmt er anders nicht in seine Welt, 
als indem er sich dem freien Ende 
unbewegt entgegenstellt. 


“Pure” and “consecrated” is the offering. There is no doubt 
about its being of the most pious kind. Perhaps the poet means 
his own offering. Yet how tragic is the relation of this man to 
God, the religio that binds this man and his God! The man’s end 
of the relation is called “free” (see the tragic meaning of “ free ” 
in IT, 23 and 26), the God’s end “ unmoved.” Entgegenstellt is the 


. . . Hebbel: ‘ Aber so ist auch der Mensch, fiircht ich, ein Schmerz nur in 
Gott.’ ... Das Tier hat nicht ganz so viele eigenwillige seinsstérende 
Bestrebungen wie wir. Einem stilleren Instinkt als wir folgt das Lamm.” 

4“ Soma séma—der antike Leib ein Grab!—war das Bekenntnis der 
orphischen Religion. Aischylos und Pindar haben das Dasein als Schuld 
begriffen. Als Frevel empfinden es die Heiligen aller Kulturen.” 0. 
Spengler, Untergang d. Abendlandes, 11, 333 (1922, the same year as 
Sonette an Orpheus). 
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most plastic word for the attitude of this God. He is not with us; 
he is transcendental, beyond. 

A poem could end here. The meaning is complete, the wording 
lucid, the end forcible. The disconnectedness of the following 
tercets is due to overabundance of material. The first tercet is the 
gravitational center of the sonnet. It is the point which the poet 
wanted to make. It was only retarded by the full-grown intro- 
duction. An unbroken line leads through the surrounding sonnets: 

“tiberwinternd Herz (13)—Blumen-Geschwister (14) 


—Brunnen-Mund (15)—gehérte Quelle (16) 
—Friichte der Tréstung (17)—Baum aus Bewegung ” (18) 


Only with this tercet does Sonnet 16 take its intended place among 
those neighbors: ° 


Nur der Tote trinkt 
aus der hier von uns gehérten Quelle, 
wenn der Gott ihm schweigend winkt, dem Toten. 


Twice “the dead” is mentioned, he of whom the poet intended 
to speak. He is a higher being. In Rilke’s hierarchy he stands 
nearer the God than we. He does not disturb; he is above the 
iniquitas individuationts. 

In such an exposition of his entire world-view Rilke had to give 
a place to his beloved animals. That accounts for the strange 
final tercet, shared by the man and the lamb: 


Uns wird nur das Liirmen angeboten. 
Und das Lamm erbittet seine Schelle 
aus dem stilleren Instinkt. 


Uns emphasizes once more the superficiality of the living, in con- 


5 The image is prepared in the preceding sonnet: 
O Brunnen-Mund ... (der Erde). Nur mit sich allein 
redet sie also. Schiebt ein Krug sich ein, 
so scheint es ihr, da8 du sie unterbrichst. (15) 
In the following sonnet the transcendent realm of the dead and God be- 
comes the dispensary of grace, or at least of Tréstung: 


Wo, in welchen immer selig bewasserten Garten... 

Gibt es denn Baume, von Engeln beflogen . . . 

Haben wir niemals vermocht, wir Schatten und Schemen, 
jener gelassenen Sommer Gleichmut zu stéren? (17) 


The image of 16 is prepared in 15, the thought is continued in 17. 
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trast to the God (1-8), to the dead (9-11), in contrast even to the 
animal (13-14). The animals with which we are in contact are 
not noisy enough for us; they too are, to a certain degree, “ heiter 
und verteilt ”; so they let us supply them with the necessary means 
of noise. 

Besides the connexion with its neighbors, 11, 16 also shows a 
curious connexion with II, 11.° The relation of hunter and animal 
(11) can be contrasted to the relation of death and man (16). 
There is no pity in either poem. The animals must die, and that 
is “was an uns selber geschieht” (11)—“‘ wenn der Gott uns 
winkt ” (16). The difficult last tercet of 16 is a double counter- 
point on the two poems. There is a quadruple set of relations: of 
the lamb to its owner, of the dead one to the God, of the fountain 
to the human ear, of the animal to the hunter. The difficulty is 
that they are not parallels (not accompaniment but counterpoint). 
The lamb feels our bluntness of perception and agrees to be notice- 
able by its bell; just as the fountain has but its tinkling for us, 
who do not notice how the numberless dead, all the time, use it 
more intimately ; the dead do everything in accordance to the God’s 
silent commands —in contrast to the relation between the “ weiter- 
bezwingende Mensch ” and the animals hunted (11) or raised (16). 


NorBERT FUERST 
Stanford University 





COUNT PHILIP’S BOOK AND THE GRAAL 


Chrétien’s Conte del graal or preferably Perceval begins with a 
eulogy of Philip of Flanders in terms of Alexander, of whose 
largesse the French poet is naturally proud. It has always intrigued 
me that the Roman d’Alexandre (Venice Version, vs. 618) is our 
earliest reference to OF graal: 


Ersoir mangai o toi a ton graal— 


* At another place the author has attempted to explain the organism of 
the Sonette an Orpheus as a structure of twice five groups of sonnets. In 
such a structure our sonnet would be placed in relationship with u, 11 on 
the one hand, and with m, 20 on the other. 

The mute fishes of 11, 20 recall not only the lamb of U, 16, they are used 
also as another image for the beyond, the place where “der Tote trinkt ”: 


“ Aber ist nicht am Ende ein Ort, wo man das, was der Fische 
Sprache wire, ohne sie spricht?” (20) 
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a word which the Arsenal Version, now accessible, renders innocu- 
ously by ostal. 

But Chrétien goes on to inform us that Philip gave him the book 
out of which the Grail story was set to verse: 


A rimoiier le meillor conte 
Par le comandemant le conte 
Qui soit contez an cort real: 
Ce est li contes del graal, 
Dont li cuens li bailla le livre. 


I agree with Foerster that this particular reference to a ‘ book’ 
must be taken seriously, though I differ with his opinion (cf. MP, 
13 [1916], 682) that it contained the so-called ‘ first’ redaction of 
Robert de Boron’s well-known poem. Many scholars, even Hilka, 
thought the livre a Latin book; which is possible but not necessary. 
Whatever its language, it was one of Chrétien’s sources. What did 
it contain? That, barring its discovery, we shall never know. One 
may, however, speculate on its contents, especially since A, C. L. 
Brown, in his recent Origin of the Grail Legend (Harvard Press, 
1943), thinks it may have contained the “ Ur-Perceval,” which he 
derives ultimately from Irish sources, The circumstance that 
graal—obviously a rare word—occurred in an Alexander poem and 
that Chrétien compares his patron to Alexander perhaps has some 
bearing on the subject. 

Baist, whose views are never to be scorned, says in his Parzival 
und der Gral (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1909, p. 18) : 


Wir haben bei ihm [Chrestien] ein aus Sage und Mirchen wohl- 
bekanntes Motiv vor uns, die Liésung eines Bannes durch eine bestimmte 
Frage, das richtige Wort bricht den Zauber—ohne dass dabei in der Uher- 
lieferung immer klar wiirde, warum gerade es das richtige ist. Die Frage 
wem der Gral dient [vs. 3245: cui l’an an servoit] stammt, nach dem 
Prolog zu schliessen, aus dem Buch des Grafen Philipp, die Antwort: er 
dient dem alten Kénig, wird im Gedicht selbst vorweggenommen. 


Nevertheless, he thinks (p. 19) that the little we know about Latin 
writings of the time leads us to believe 


dass in der Vorlage die Weisheitslehren in viel engerer Beziehung zur 
Handlung standen als bei Chrestien. Dann aber wird es méglich, dass der 
Gral in seiner ersten Gestalt ohne jede wunderbare Eigenschaft war und 
nur die Regel exemplifizieren half, dass unter Umstiinden auch Reden 
Gold sei. 
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The last is a pregnant remark, and I regret with others that Baist 
did not live to elaborate it. For, if Philip’s book merely described 
the graal as a precious and rare object (set in jewels, see vs. 3233 *) 
about which any sensible man would ask, then the fact that a 
benighted youth does not ask would stamp him as a ‘ simpleton’ 
whom experience but no amount of pedagogy could help. This 
rather simple explanation has the great merit of recognizing that 
the Perceval is primarily an Erziehungsroman, one of the earliest 
in French literature: the advice given the youth by his mother, 
the instruction by Gornemant in chivalry, the corrections thrust 
on him by the hermit—all prove that to be true. Need I recall 
that this is the same Chrétien who, in Cligés (vss. 31-44) wedded 
clergie, which is ‘ learning,’ to chevalerie, which is a ‘ way of life, _ 
and, anticipating the Renaissance, traced them both back to Greece 
and Rome? Thus, of all the manifold attempts to explain the livre 
(and I made a guess at it myself, Hlhott Studies, 1, 39), I believe 
Baist’s is the most plausible, on the basis of the little evidence we 
possess, Let us not forget that Philip was an educated and travelled 
man (see the commentary in Hilka’s edition, p. 616, and by Helen 
Adolph, PMLA, tim [1943], 597 ff.) and that about 1175 an 
unknown protégé of his prepared the famous collection of Li pro- 
verbe au vilain—a collection on which Chrétien himself probably 
drew (MLN, 46 [1941], 408). 

What then about the poet’s Celtic sources? They remain largely 
as Nutt, Vendryes, Brown, Loomis, and others have established. 
The Roi Pescheor is certainly the French equivalent for the Irish 
Nuadu (or Nuadha) and the Welsh Nudd; the Grail palace reflects 
an actual Celtic setting; the food-giving, magic quality given the 
graal by Chrétien is Celtic, as are many of the subsidiary traits and 
characters in the story. On this Brown’s treatise can be consulted 
with profit. But, I think, Baist was right when he appraised 
Chrétien in the words: 


Er liebt es, seine Wunder in hellster Beleuchtung hervortreten, aber 


1Helinand’s (see MP, 13 [1916], 681) explanation of gradalis by 
gradatim and of graal by grata et acceptabilis is medieval etymologizing; 
but he does say that it is a scutella lata et aliquantulum profunda in qua 
preciosae dapes divitibus solent apponi, I add Chrétien’s own description: 
De fin or esmeré estoit, 
Pierres precieuses avoit 
El graal de maintes manieres, 
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dann verdimmern zu lassen, Ihr Endzweck ist die Verherrlichung des 
Rittertums, und sie verschwinden, sobald dies Ziel erreicht ist. Die zweite 
Frage warum die Lanze blutet, ist fiir die Percevalfabel iiberfliissig, aber 
Chrestien braucht die Lanze fiir seine Absicht, am Schluss Gawain mit 
Perceval zusammenzufiihren und der getrennten Handlung ein gemeinsames 
Ziel zu geben. 


It is significant that Robert de Boron never mentions the lance, 
and Burdach’s attempt (see MP, 37 [1940], 315 ff.) to connect it 
with Byzantine ritual must be considered a failure. What Baist 
himself failed to grasp is that the material which Chrétien, in his 
masterly way, wove about Philip’s graal came from Celtic sources, 
the Welsh and Breton stories with which he was acquainted. The 
time is ripe for some Romance scholar to collaborate with a Celticist 
in a book on Chrétien’s last romance.” 
WituiaM A, NITzE 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 





A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
“R GRASSEYE” 


Repeated observation of the substituting of trilled apical r by a 
fricative apical r, in Mexico, suggests an explanation for the evolu- 
tion of r, in France, from trilled apical r to a fricative uvular r. 
This fricative r is the one used most generally by the present 
French generation. It shows almost complete loss of uvular trills 
(except for emphasis, or in some provinces such as Vivarais). Its 
point of articulation is in the region of the uvula and the back or 
more precisely the root of the tongue. It has been called “ dorsal ” 
in recent descriptions * because, as the uvula does not vibrate, the 
part played by the back of the tongue is felt more. But the con- 
striction which causes the friction noise when the breath goes 
through is still in the same region as when the uvula vibrated regu- 
larly, that is, toward the upper pharynx and the very root of the 
tongue. It is more correct to speak of the root of the tongue than 


*I understand that Professor Spitzer is about to publish a new 
etymology of the word graal. 

1 Maurice Grammont, Traité pratique de prononciation frangaise, Paris, 
Delagrave, 1938, 9e édition, p. 67. 
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of its back. The back implies that the point of articulation has 
been brought slightly forward from the uvular region, as in the 
case of Haitian French where the fricative r is almost similar to 
the Spanish fricative g of intervocal position (haga). This is not 
at all the case in Parisian French where the tendency is on the con- 
trary for the point of articulation to draw farther back, producing 
friction and resonance by constriction of the very muscles of the 
pharynx. It is this pharyngeal resonance which gives it its char- 
acter “ gras,” whence the expression “r grasseyé.” 

In Mexico, we have often heard cultivated people as well as 
others use a fricative apical r. The intended sound was a trilled 
(multiple-vibration) r, but the vibration of the tip of the tongue, 
functioning as an elastic organ, failed to get a start, and the result 
was a mere constriction between the tongue tip and the alveolar 
ridge at a point between those of [z] and [3]. Naturally, the 
fricative sound resembles both [z] and [3], and would simply be 
an intermediary sound of these, were it not for the fact that the 
aperture is greater, the tongue tip more raised and much more 
tense, and the sound is held longer. (This change from trilled 
apical r to fricative apical r obviously recalls the French change 
from [r] to [z], as in chaise for chaire, besicle for bericle, Gesain- 
ville for Gerainville. However, the Mexican change is only pho- 
netic, while the French change became phonemic.) Navarro Tomas 
describes several defective 7 sounds of Spain and Spanish speaking 
countries. They come from both flapped r and trilled r; and are 
found in various positions: intervocal, initial, and postconsonantal. 
In naming them, he distinguishes the fricative r from the assibi- 
lated r.2 From his descriptions, all these defective r sounds seem 
to be related to the fricative r we heard in Mexico. But our Mexi- 
can fricative r came only from a trilled r and not from a flapped r. 
Therefore, we clearly noted it only in the following positions: 
initial (rico), after 1,n,s (Enrique), intervocal (torre) ; and rarely 
final (vivir). 

The history of modern French r must have taken place in two 
phases. In the first phase, uvular trilled r coexisted with and 
gradually replaced apical trilled r. The two sounds can belong 
to the same phoneme. Their coexistence under one phoneme is a 


2?Navarro Tomads, Manuel de pronunciacién espanola, Madrid, 1932, 
cuarta edicién, pp. 117-118, 120, 122, 123-124. 


+ 
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common phenomenon in many dialectal forms of both Germanic 
and Romanic languages today, The nearest example for us can be 
found in the Spanish of Puerto Rico, where trilled r is a strongly 
vibrated r from the uvula, Only a trained ear can distinguish it 
from an apical trilled r. In the second phase, the uvular trilled r 
became a fricative r without changing its point of articulation. 
The vibrating of the uvula failed to get a start, and the only sound 
produced was a voiced friction caused by the running of the breath 
through the constriction, 

This second phase is the one that was suggested to us by the 
existence of a fricative apical r in Mexico. The first phase needs 
to have occurred only if the second is correct. 


Those two phases were necessary to satisfy the French tendency 
to vocalic anticipation: during the French articulation of the 
consonant, the tongue always tries to take the position of the fol- 
lowing vowel, thereby eliminating diphthongization. This vocalic 
anticipation requires as much freedom of the tongue as possible. 
With the apical r keeping the tip of the tongue occupied, the vowel 
position could not be anticipated and a transitory movement from r 
to the following vowel was inevitable. The change from apical 
to uvular r was a first step to liberate the tongue; then the change 
from trilled to fricative r completed the liberation of the tongue, 
allowing it to articulate the r while holding in advance the position 
of the following vowel. 

We might even go farther back in our investigation of the “ pour- 
quois ” and notice that the French tendency to vocalic anticipation 
is in line with the characteristic of clarté which is manifested in 
all other branches of the French language as well as in its pho- 
netics, A predilection for clearness may be the dominant psycho- 
logical factor in the phonetic evolution of French to its present 
form. 


PIERRE DELATTRE 


University of Oklahoma 
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NINCOMPOOP 


Mr. M. L. Radoff, ?Q., x, 312 has proposed an etymology for 
nincom poop to which nothing can be objected: the expression nic a 
pour, a hapax in Fr. which appears in Larivey’s comedy Les jalouz 
of 1579 as an insult against a certain captain; the original meaning 
would be ‘ nest of lice, hence ‘ lousy fellow,’ ‘ simpleton.’ The earli- 
est attestations in English (1676, 1685) show a form without nasal 
(nicompoop, nickompoop), the form with n- occurring only in 1706; 
this is a circumstance which would back Mr. Radoff’s etymology. 
One might only remark that Mr. Radoff is forced to bring in a 
popular etymology (an alteration by the quite different word poop), 
and that from ‘ lousy fellow’ we might rather expect, perhaps, such 
semantic developments as ‘ scoundrel,’ ‘ prostitute ’ etc. than ‘ feeble- 
minded.’ 

Nevertheless, I submit another etymology, which seems to me 
more plausible—and, in rebus etymologicis, the ‘more plausible’ 
must be preferred to a solution whose only claim is that there is 
‘nothing against it.’ 

Anyone who is aware of the number of French (and especially 
Western French) dialectal words surviving in English, which have 
not yet been recognized as such, will probably concur in my opinion 
that the following Anjou words are at the root of nincompoop (cf. 
the dictionary of Verrier-Onillon, 1908) : 


hippopombe, hippoponte ‘ sans énergie, impotent’ 

impopompe, impopondre ‘ gauche, maladroit, balourd; maladroit de ses 
mains’ 

ipopondre ‘hypocondriaque, paralytique,’ ‘maladroit, inactif’ (‘tes 1& 
comme un tpopondre ’) 


Alongside all these deformations of Fr. hypocondre (deformations 
due to the weak pronunciation of -r after cons. in popular French: 
*ipocond’: *ipocond > *ipopont > *ipopomp > *impopomp and, 
perhaps, to an influence of hippopotame*) we must assume an 


* The adjective hypocondre is first attested in French with Régnier (end 
of the 16thc.), and hippopotame in the 13th century (ypotame [sic!] in 
Brunetto Latini). 

A similar contamination with a popular word occurs in Italian dialects: 
kokombria ‘hypochondria’ (+ ombria ‘ suspicion’), v. Prati, A. Gl. It., 
Xvir, 405. 
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*1(m) pocomp (> hypocondre +- -omp ending) which underwent the 
metathesis *i(m)compoop, and was furnished with the -n of the 
French or English indefinite article. The semantic development is 
of the kind to be expected when technical terms of the medical 
profession (hypocondre, hypocondriaque are attested as such as 
early as the 16 century) become popular (‘ weak, awkward ’> 
‘mentally weak, awkward’). By the date of appearance of the 
English word, that of the popular deformations of hypocondre in 
Western France, as listed by Verrier-Onillon, is automatically pushed 
back several centuries. 

In English, the word nincom| poop] was susceptible to the influ- 
ence of income: Partridge’s Dict. of Slang lists nincum-noodle 
“*a noodle with no income’ jocular London ca. 1820-40.” The 
same association appears in a sketch by Arthur Kober published in 
the New Yorker (Nov. 4, 1944), which reproduces the speech of a 
Hollywood theatrical agent who has the habit of distorting words— 
usually by giving them a commercial implication. In this speaker’s 
mind the word n]incompoop is associated with income (just as 
‘King Midas’ becomes with him ‘ King Minus’): “‘ Why do you 
take it [abuse from the movie star you are representing | ? °—* Why? 
Because I’m a first-class incomepoop [sic!], that’s why. Some guys, 
they are born lucky like King Minus, whereby the lease thing they 
touch turns right away to gold. But not this here party.’ ” I would 
not be so bold as to suggest that in this incom(e) poop we have the 
original form borrowed from dial. Fr. impopompe, minus the 
agglutination of the n- of the indefinite article; rather, incomepoop 
is probably due to a new ‘deglutination’: a@ nincompoop > an 
incom poop—which, by accident, has gone back to the original form 
and to the French etymon. 

| LEO SPITZER 





A popular caricature of the hypocondriac, which comes very close to the 
picture of a nincompoop, must underlie the description given by Diderot’s 
‘neveu de Rameau’: 

“Mon hypocondre, la téte renfoncée dans un bonnet de nuit qui lui couvre 
les yeux, a l’air d’une pagode immobile 4 laquelle on aurait attaché un fil 
au menton, d’ow il descendrait jusque sous son fauteuil. ... Il s’était placé 
dans une chaise, la téte fixe, le chapeau jusque sur les paupiéres, les yeux 
demi-clos, remuant sa machoire comme un automate... .” 
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STRINDBERG’S ‘FADREN’ AND THE THEATRE LIBRE 


Strindberg’s Fadren, written in 1887,1 had its world premiére 
in Copenhagen on November 14, 1887, and its Stockholm premiére 
on January 12, 1888.2 By direct statement as well as by implica- 
tion, certain American and Swedish writers would have us believe 
that this play was also produced at the Théatre Libre in Paris in 
1887 or 1888.° 

A search of materials fails to produce any evidence in support 
of the statement that Fadren was produced in Paris in the eighties 
in any theatre or that it was given at the Théatre Libre at any 
time. Strindberg himself makes no such claim, indicating that 
the play was given at l’Guvre in Paris during the nineties; * but 
it is possible that some readers have misinterpreted a passage in 
which Strindberg associates the plays Fréken Julie, Fadren, and 
Fordringsdgare with the Théatre Libre, )’Ciuvre, and the Freie 
Biihne.® One unacquainted with the facts might assume that all 
three plays were performed in each of the theatres. Yet Adolphe 
Thalasso’s book on the Théatre Libre has been available since 1909, 
and André Antoine has also published his books on the Parisian 
stage. In none of them is there any reference to Fadren in rela- 


1 Strindberg, Samlade skrifter (Stockholm, 1921), xxi, 422; Martin 
Lamm, August Strindberg (Stockholm, 1940), 1, 329. 

2Y. Hedvall, Strindberg pd Stockholmsscenen, 1870-1922 (Stockholm, 
1923), p. 62. 

* L, Lind-af-Hageby, August Strindberg, the Spirit of Revolt (New York, 
1913), p. 172; Thomas H. Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists 
(First Series, Boston, 1915), p. 667; Burns Mantle and John Gassner, A 
Treasury of the Theatre (New York, 1935), p. 800; George Freedley and 
John A. Reeves, A History of the Theatre (New York, 1941), p. 386; 
Donald Clive Stuart, The Development of Dramatic Art (New York, 1928), 
p. 636; Frank W. Chandler, Modern Continental Playwrights (New York, 
1931), p. 37; Henrick Schiick och Karl Warburg, editors, Illustrerad 
svensk litteraturhistoria, 3 upplagan, Vol. vir: Den nya tiden, av Gunnar 
Castrén (Stockholm, 1932), p. 128; Lamm, op. cit., p. 344; Lamm, Strind- 
bergs dramer (Stockholm, 1924), 1, 301; Nils Erdmann, August Strindberg 
(tr. from the Swedish, Leipzig, 1924), p. 581. 

*Samlade skrifter (Stockholm, 1919), L, 47. 

° Ibid. (Stockholm, 1923), xxx, 148. 

* Thalasso, Le Thédtre Libre (Paris, 1909); Antoine, Mes souvenirs sur 
le Thédtre-Libre (Paris, 1921), Mes souvenirs sur le Thédtre Antoine et sur 
U'Odéon (Paris, 1928), Le théatre (Paris, 1932). 
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tion to the Thédtre Libre. Indeed, despite the presence of 
materials for error,’ the facts were at hand. 

Thalasso says that Strindberg’s first production in France was 
the performance of Fréken Julie at the Théatre Libre on January 
16, 1893; ® and Antoine confirms the date and the place.® Again, 
French authorities are in agreement that Fadren was first given 
in Paris at the Théatre de )’@iuvre, December 13, 1894, under the 
direction of Lugné-Poé.*° 

Cart E. W. L. DAHLSTROM 

University of Michigan 





SOME FURTHER CHAUCER ALLUSIONS 


The following Chaucer allusions have not, I think, been noted 
in any collection. 


1, Lady Alimony: or, The Alimony Lady. An Excellent Pleasant 
New Comedy ... London, 1659, Sig. D: Cave: 


nena ne’re was woman matcht 
To such a stupid, sottish animal ; 
One that’s compos’d of Non-sense, and so weake 
In Masculine abilities, he ne’re read 
The Wife of Bathes Tale,... 


2. Crosse, Henry. Vertues Common-wealth ... London, 1603. 
Sig. P: Under the heading “ Many Poets Shallow Wits,” Crosse 
remarks that their verse is 


* Various Pére plays have been given on the Parisian stage, one of them 
in 1887. Cf. Antoine, Mes souvenirs sur le Thédtre-Libre, p. 213, Le théatre, 
pp. 73, 206; Gabriel Randon, “Les Escholiers,’ Mercure de France, XI 
(June, 1894), 174. 

* Thalasso, op. cit., pp. 103, 133, 253, 274, 279. 

® Antoine, Mes souvenirs sur le Thédtre-Libre, pp. 286-287; Le thédtre, 
p. 293. 

2° Antoine, Le thédtre, p. 312; Henri Albert, “ Pére,” Mercure:de France, 
Vol, xur (Jan., 1895), 103-107; Francisque Sarcey, Quarante ans de 
théatre (Paris, 1902), vir, 400-407; Jules Lemaitre, Impressions de 
thédtre (Paris, n.d.), Ix, 103-110. Cf. also Hedvall, op. cit., p. 66; Frida 
Strindberg, Strindberg och hans andra hustru (Stockholm, 1934), m, 374, 
383, 392. 
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Farre from the decorum of Chauser, Gowers, Lidgate, &c. or our honourable 
moderne Poets, who are no whit to be touched with this, but reverently 
esteemed, and liberally rewarded. 


3. Gee, John. The Foot out of the Snare .. . London, 1624, p. 30: 


I beleeue, many houses in England, . . . haue beene much haunted with 
sprites, not of the kinde of Fairies, but of those of whom ingenuous 
Chaucer speaketh; that where the Limiter Exorcising Priest went vp and 
downe, within his station, there were no diuels nor Hobgoblins to molest, 
especially the weaker sex in the night time; the reason he giues is demon- 
stratiue. For See, 


There n’ is none other Incubus but hee. 


4, Sir Gyles Goosecappe Knight. A Comedie. .. London, 1606, 
Sig. E2: 
Foul. The Lord Tales, what countriman is hee? 
Ta. A kentish Lord Sir, his auncestours came forth 
off Canterburie. 
Foul. Out of Canterburie. 
Will. I indeede Sir the best Tales in England are 


your Canterburie Tales, I assure ye. 
Rud. The boy tels thee true Captaine. 


5. Head, Richard and Francis Kirkman. The English Rogue. 
Part III. 1674. (Reprinted, 1874), p. 119: 
. the maid tells how that these two old men had been telling their 
ieee tales so long that the pot was melted,...” 


6. Howell, T. B. State Trials, 1812. I, col. 1046: Trial of Robert 
Hickford (secretary to the Duke of Norfolk) Feb. 9, 1571. Lord 
Chief Justice Catline said: 


As for them that seeke fame by Treason . . . where shall sound that fame? 
Shall the Golden Trump of Fame and Good Report, that Chaucer speaketh 
of? No; 


%. Catalogue of the Library of John Lord Lumley (1534 ?-1609). 
MS. 0.4.38., Trinity College, Cambridge. (Photostat copy, Henry E. 
Huntington Library). “ Historici. C in folio. 


Chaweers woorkes anglicé. Jeffreie Chawcers Cantorburie tales, oulde 
written with his retractation, manuscript.” 


8. Malynes, Gerrard De. Saint George for England, Allegorically 
described: . . , London, 1601. Sig. B: 
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Aprill hauing with his sweete showers moystened the drought of March, 
bathing euery veine of the rootes of trees & ingendring floures, Zephirus 
with his pleasaunt breath prouoking tender crops by vertue of young 
Phebus, holding her course in Aries. 


9. [Willis, John]. The Art of Stenographie, Teaching by plaine 
and certaine Rules... . London, 1602. Sig. D4: Book II, ch. 1: 
Quotes twice from Chaucer. 


It is an honour to suffer rebuke for well doing. That is not thine owne, 
which fortune can take away. 
And thou Melpomene helpen to indite 


These woefull lines that weepen as I 
write: Chaucer. 


When Fayth fayles in Priestes sawes, 

And Lordes hestes are holden for lawes: 

And Robberie is holden purchase, 

And Lecherie is holden solace: 

Then shall the lond of Albioun, 

Be brought to great confusioun. Chaucer. 


10. Vaughan, Sir William. The Golden Fleece. London, 1626. 


“Scotus the Master of subtill Questions conuents Sir Geffrey Chaucer for 
calling the Pope Antichrist, and comparing the Romish Church to the 
griping Griffon, and the true Church to the tender Pellican.” (Pt. I, ch. 
XIv, pp. 110-121.) 

“ Sir Geffrey Chaucer being prouoked by Scotus to defend his Cause, proues 
the Pope to bee the great and vniuersall Antichrist prophesied in the Scrip- 
tures.” (Ch. Xv, pp. 121-31.) 


“ Apolloes iudgement of Chaucers Apologie concluding that the Pope ts the 
great Antichrist.” (Ch. xvI, pp. 131-37.) 


[Arguments, pp. 112-21, are based on the “ Ploughman’s Tale” 
which is quoted ]. 


The Newlanders Cure. London, 1630. Pt. II, Sec. 





8, Sig. K2: 
Well may Hsdraes Eagle muster; 
And bold Chaucers Griffon bluster. 


DorotHy F. ATKINSON 


Mills College 
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A NOTE ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAMELA 


As a contribution to the vexed and as yet incompletely settled 
question of the authorship of Shamela (1741) may I offer the 
following parallel passage in Fielding’s translation of Moliére’s Le 
Médecin malgré lui as The Mock Doctor: or, The Dumb Lady 
Cur’d (1732). It occurs in an added plot scene which is not found 
in Moliére’s original. 

Dorcas is exulting over the fact that she is at last to be revenged 
upon her husband for the frequent beatings he has been administer- 
ing to her: 

I don’t remember my Heart has gone so pit-a-pat with Joy a long while.— 


Revenge is surely the most delicious Morsel the Devil ever dropt into the 
Mouth of a Woman.* 


The parallel passage in Shamela occurs in a scene during which 
Shamela becomes enraged because Mrs. Jewkes has upbraided her 
for putting Squire Booby in a “ pet” during which he thrashed 
two or three of his men. Shamela says: 

Harkee, Madam, says I, don’t you affront me, for if you do, d—m me 
(I am sure I have repented for using such a Word) if I am not revenged. 


How sweet is Revenge: Sure the Sermon Book is in the Right, in calling 
it sweetest Morsel the Devil ever dropped into the Mouth of a Sinner.’ 


This parallelism might be merely independent use by two authors 
of a proverbial expression; yet I find no record of the phrase in 
any of the more accessible collections of familiar phrases and 
proverbs. 


CHARLEs RICHARD GREENE 


University of California at Los Angeles 





*Henry Fielding, Works, London, A. Millar, 1755, three vols., vol. 0, 
The Mock Doctor, p. 11. 

* An Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews, ed. Brian W. Downs, 
Cambridge, 1930, p. 35. 
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A NOTE ON KEATS AND ADDISON 


Keats ended his letter of September 21, 1819, to J. H. Reynolds, 
with the quotation, “ You’ll pardon me for being jocular.” So far 
as I am aware no one has commented on Keats’s source. He alluded 
here to Addison’s play The Drummer, in which the steward Vellum 
makes this remark on three occasions (Acts 11, Iv, and v). That 
this play had impressed Keats is made doubly certain by his earlier 
reference to “Master Vellum” in his letter to Leigh Hunt of 
May 10, 1817. Since there is no evidence that Keats re-read the 
play in the montl . between these allusions, one may perhaps see 
here another instance of his remarkable memory for phrases that 


pleased him. 
H. E. Brices 


University of Minnesota 
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From Art to Theatre. Form and Convention in the Renaissance. 
-By Grorce R. KerNnopie. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press (1944). Pp. x + 255. $5.00. 


This is an important work for anyone who is concerned with the 
development of European stage decoration, more especially with 
that of Italy, Spain, France, Flanders, and England. It discusses 
in detail the origins and interrelations of the leading Renaissance 
theaters, the survival of Greek and medieval usage, the history of 
perspective, the substitution of illusionist for symbolic decorations, 
the very considerable influence of tableaux vivants, employed for 
royal entries, of painting, sculpture, and other arts upon that of the 
stage decorator. Enlightening sections are devoted to the arcade 
screen, the proscenium frame, and the various spectacular ornaments 
used in tapestries, stained glass, painting, sculpture, illumination, 
etc. The general doctrine is summed up on p. 52: 

Of the many new theatres of the sixteenth century, one only—the Italian 
perspective stage—stemmed directly from painting; and only one—the 
Paris Hétel de Bourgogne—was derived directly from the medieval religious 
stages. All the rest owe their forms and conventions to the tradition of the 
visual arts by way of the street theatres. 
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This is, as the rest of the book shows, too great a simplification, 
for there were all sorts of cross-currents, but the main contention 
seems to me eminently sound. The evidence is clearly submitted 
and extensively illustrated. The work is excellently printed, in 
quarto format and in double columns. The author’s feeling for art 
shows itself in the presentation of his book. 

I would take issue with him only in regard to a few details. After 
mentioning many works that preceded his own, he makes the 
observation (p. 3) that “all these studies have fallen short of the 
mark because they have been too limited.” His own study at times 
fails in the same way because he has not sufficiently considered the 
force of literary tradition. “ Most historians,” he asserts (p. 204), 
“have surveyed the controversy over the unities without realizing 
that it grew directly out of the conflicts in theatre conventions of 
the time.” Undoubtedly the development of the perspective stage, 
with the requirement that the whole decoration be seen from one 
point of view, helped develop the demand for unity of place, but 
one must also take into consideration the example of ancient texts 
and the rationalistic spirit of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The unities of time and action were affected little by the 
way the stage was set. Even the place might meet the requirements 
of the artist without satisfying the critic. Failure to recognize this 
fact induced K. to say (p. 209) that d’Aubignac would have allowed 
in the same play “scenes representing France and Denmark,” if 
they were shown in succession, but d’Aubignac would have been 
horrified at such an interpretation of his words. He does, indeed, 
allow startling changes in the appearance of the stage, but he insists 
that the place must remain the same, that, once the “terrain” to 
be represented has been selected, “ il le faut supposer immobile dans 
tout le reste du Poéme, comme il l’est en effet.” + 

Such misunderstanding, however, detracts little from the work, 
which makes a valuable supplement to what has been previously 
written about the stage.? 

H. Carrincton LANCASTER 





or d’Aubignac’s Pratique du thédtre, Martino edition, Paris, E. Champion, 
27, p. 102. 

* P. 69, for Ibiram read Abiram; p. 166, for Coussin read Caussin; pp. 
204-5, for 1636 read 1634 (the terminal date of 1636 is due to the mistaken 
identification of Rampale’s Bélinde as Corneille’s Illusion comique) ; p. 207, 
K. would have found evidence that the stage of the Hétel de Bourgogne 
sloped, if he had consulted Jean Lemoine, La premiére du Cid, Paris, 
Hachette, 1936 (when the stage was rebuilt in 1647, it was raised to six 
feet in front and in the rear “a& proportion du devant”; this indicates 
that the front and rear were not the same height) ; p. 209, Scudéry did not 
necessarily object to “ the presence of other mansions,” for all he demanded 
was that it should be clear in what mansion each part of the action 
took place. 
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Petrarch and the Renascence. By J. H. WHITFIELD. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1943. Pp. 170. 


It is the thesis of this book that Petrarch made a greater con- 
tribution to our history than certain modern historians have wanted 
to recognize. The author has therefore attempted a fresh evaluation 
of him and of certain of his successors in the tradition of humanism 
(Coluccio, Bruni, Piccolomini, Valla and Vitruvius). He contends 
that Monnier and Burckhardt, Symonds and De Sanctis, among 
others, either failed to perceive the genuine values which Petrarch 
restored or recreated in the Renascence or that they put those 
values in an unjust, unfavorable light. Petrarch was not a man of 
mere words and empty imitated forms, nor was the restored human- 
ism of his time for which he was so largely responsible an evil 
thing, contributing to the tyrant state. Instead, that humanism is 
the great door of escape from the Middle Ages, pushed open by 
Petrarch and leading to a Machiavelli and a Voltaire and Enlighten- 
ment. Man learns again to study and understand human society 
and himself and his own betterment on this earth through virtue 
and knowledge. “ Petrarch first established the social ideal of 
virtue ” and the fifteenth century follows his lead. The second half 
of the study is devoted to the support of this latter statement. 

Mr. Whitfield knows his Petrarch. He seems to be at home with 
any and all of his works. He not only knows him, he loves him. 
And there is a positive value to his study in the end, I believe, in 
that fact alone. 

But Mr. Whitfield hates the Middle Ages and that hatred seems 
to be inseparable from his love for Petrarch. In fact he claims 
Petrarch really for his own only when he can find him clean of 
medieval contamination (which is admittedly not always). Petrarch 
is great for Mr. Whitfield only when he looks forward toward the 
future. His measure is taken in this respect not only in the works 
in Latin (including, of course, the Letters) but in the Rime Sparse 
as well. The following passage on the Canzoniere will give some 
idea of the way that work fits into the terms of such a judgment: 


Even the famous canzone to the Virgin is unechoed in his letters and 
Petrarch’s appeal here is invariably to Christ, never to the Madonna and 
the saints. In fact, it is unprepared for in the Rime themselves, and not 
only comes after the genuine close to Petrarch’s theme, but even may seem 
to contrast with this. The three sonnets which immediately precede the 
Canzone alla Vergine, and in especial the last of these, are the real ending 
to the Rime; and the contradiction between the sonnet CCCLXV and the 
Canzone is an encouragement to those who have ventured to see coldness 
and artificiality in this celebrated composition. For the rest, the super- 
stitions of the medieval mind find no echo, but only an opposition. (p. 43). 


After such words as these it will surprise no one to learn that for 
Mr. Whitfield Dante is hopelessly medieval. Boccaccio too for that 
matter : 
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But if it is possible to link Petrarch, the acknowledged father of humanism, 
with Machiavelli, proclaimed generally as a realist, it is through this 
changed vision of antiquity. To those who may still object to the danger 
of the link, asserting that Machiavelli, and the Renascence with him, has 
forgotten the medieval God, I will reply that in the works of Machiavelli 
the name of God is never taken in vain. In the Italian works of the 
medieval Boccaccio the name of God is always taken in vain. (p. 42). 


The picture of the Middle Ages is a very dark one indeed. It is 
a time of spernere mundum without relief, of a Fra Jacopone, for 
example, hanging up the coratella he had desired in his cell until 
their stench had killed his desire for meat. Or to take another kind 
of example, Mr. Whitfield finds no true friendship between men in 
the Middle Ages: 


But unless I am mistaken . . . the conception and the achievement. of 
friendship is deficient in the Middle Ages. The reason for this is implicit 
in every commonplace which I have so far applied to that period: without 
the restoration of moral philosophy the Ciceronian, and the Petrarchan, 
conception of friendship is impossible. The first step from a medieval to a 
civilised society lies in this re-establishment of the link between man and 
man by means of ideas and reflection. (p. 63) 


I choose such passages quite at random, but they are fair in repre- 
senting the appalling fault of this book; and they require, I think, 
no comment, but pronounce their own judgment upon it. The 
trouble is that Mr. Whitfield could not love his Petrarch without 
hating a whole period of history. In fact it seems clear in the end 
that he has loved Petrarch because he despises the Middle Ages 
(See “ the first step from a medieval to a civilized society ” above). 
This being the case he has not been able to write history. We find 
ourselves driven back upon Burckhardt and De Sanctis and Saints- 
bury by his attack. And it is a great pity, for we had learned to 
be uneasy with them too when they wrote of Petrarch. 


CHARLES S. SINGLETON 





A Pronouncing Dictionary of American English. By JOHN 
SAMUEL Kenyon and THomas ALBERT Knott. Springfield, 
Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Company, 1944. Pp. lii, 484. 


The present volume seeks to do for the several—not too well 
defined—types of American colloquial pronunciation what Daniel 
Jones did twenty-seven years ago for the ‘ Received Pronunciation ’ 
of Southern England with his English Pronouncing Dictionary 
(London, 1917), the first of its kind. 

Having acknowledged their debt to Jones, the editors of the 
present volume—whose names are too well known to need any 
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introduction—proceed to define in detail what is their aim with 
the book, and to what extent their practice differs from that of 
other dictionaries giving the pronunciation. It would lead too far 
to enumerate this in detail, but, briefly stated, the book may be 
considered a complement to Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, on the staff of which both the editors 
have served. Whereas that dictionary tries to give ‘ formal plat- 
form speech’ the present dictionary aims to give ‘easy Hnglish, 
the ‘speech of well-bred ease,’ not slovenly or careless speech, and 
of course not all the forms of the words that occur in easy 
connected speech. 

The types of American pronunciation given are mainly the three 
large groups: the Kast (Ii), the South (8), and the North (N), 
which by some scholars is termed General American, since it is by 
far the largest group of the three. Of these types the editors feel 
most diffident about the Southern owing to a lack of sufficient 
evidence. It was the aim of the editors, we are told, to include 
Canadian as well, but here an even greater scantiness of material 
forced them to rest content with occasional references only. 

In the excellent introduction the editors discuss the style of 
speech represented, the phonetical alphabet (IPA), stress, length 
of vowels, single and double consonants, and the ordering of variant 
pronunciations, giving directions for use of the dictionary, After 
that they discuss variants, spelling pronunciation, dissimilation, 
anglicizing (of foreign words), and pronunciation of Latin words, 
and at the end they give some miscellaneous suggestions, which a 
student will do well to consult. 

If the editors mention the number of words included, I have 
overlooked it, but I should think it would be well over 45,000 
(Jones has 50,290). The vocabulary is intended to include ‘ the 
great body of common words in use in America,’ and, besides that, 
a number of American proper names, some foreign names, as well 
as some British personal and place names. ‘These names are 
selected with an eye to the needs of college students as well as to 
the need of the general public; their inclusion is an excellent 
feature of the work. 

To a native phonetician the lists of variants would offer good 
opportunity for comment. The reviewer, being a foreigner, does 
not feel competent to undertake this task. Besides, such stray 
observations as he might make would probably be more fit for the 
Linguistic Atlas than for a dictionary of this type. But a few 
remarks on the use of the IPA might, perhaps, not be amiss. 

One should first of all note that where Daniel Jones uses the 
symbols [e], [ei] these editors use [e], [e], as in met [met], mate 
[me:t]. The substitution of (short) [e] for [e] is decidedly an 
improvement. The editors explain that (long) [e]| stands for a 
vowel fluctuating regionally between the monophthong [e] and the 
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diphthong [er]. This is of course true, but when the editors use 
the same [e] for the close type of e in French and German (e. g. 
abbé |’ebe, x’be (Fr. a’be)]), they are doing nothing to dispel 
the universal mispronunciation among American students of such 
sounds in French and German. I doubt whether the simple Ameri- 
can [e] ever has the same timbre as the French and German [e]. 
A distinction might have been made by a notation: American [e], 
[e'], British [ei], French and German [e]. This would have 
called for a similar notation of American [9], [o"], British [ou], 
French and German [o]. As it is, the dictionary has [9], [o] only, 
corresponding to Jones’ [9], [ou]. 

I must admit that this comes very near to quibbling. Yet it 
would have been desirable to indicate the difference somehow in a 
book that gives foreign pronunciations as often as this one does. 

But I shall offer no apologies for the following. From a for- 
eigner’s point of view it is very disappointing that there should be 
no discrimination made between ordinary ¢ in butt, in-ter and the 
slurred American variant in butter, inter-. Whoever compares the 
?’s in interstate cannot fail to observe that the first one is far 
weaker that the two following. My impression is that in normal 
colloquial American English the #’s in inter-, plenty are always 
voiced (= d?) and often altogether lost, or at any rate so weakened 
as to be almost inaudible. The same is true of ¢ in butter, except 
that it is not lost, as ¢ so often is after n. 

These ¢’s might have been written in small type above the line 
or marked in some other way. At any rate they should have been 
discussed in the introduction, where, however, I find no mention 
of them (the peculiarity should have been mentioned in § 115). 
Apparently this is such an obvious member of the ¢t-phoneme to 
native Americans, that the phoneticians do not even mention it! 
There is no distinction in notation between this dictionary and 
that of Jones, in spite of the fact that the British still say their 
water and butter in a way that few Americans would do. 

My own experience is probably typical for the foreigner. Enter- 
ing a drugstore or a restaurant here in Baltimore, I can hardly 
ever order buttermilk without repeating the word two or three 
times. Otherwise people have no difficulties in identifying my ?’s, 
in spite of their Icelandic articulation. 

I would not like to conclude without giving thanks to the pub- 
lishers and the editors alike for the fine work that they have pro- 
duced. It will probably long hold its place as an indispensable 
handbook on American English pronunciation, both for natives and 
foreigners. 


SterAn EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Milton’s Royalism: A Study of the Conflict of Symbol and Idea 
in the Poems. By MALcoLM MACKENZIE Ross. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1943. Pp. xiii+ 150. $2.50. 
(Cornell Studies in English, xxxiv.) 


Milton—as Mr. Ross presents him—was the “victim of what 
the sociologists call ‘the cultural lag ’—the persistence of literary 
and aesthetic values in a social milieu which now contradicted 
them” (p. viii). Writing in an age of political revolution, the 
poet consciously employed an anachronistic, Elizabethan heritage 
of royalist symbols—crowns, sceptres, etc.—ill suited to his anti- 
royalist views. As a result, meaning clashed with means of ex- 
pression, and Paradise Lost reveals a “riot” of poetic confusion 
that Milton recognized but could not resolve until Paradise Re- 
gained and Samson Agonistes. Such, in brief, is the thesis of 
Milton’s Royalism. 

Those who defend the artistic integrity of Paradise Lost will 
maintain that in seeking to prove his case, Mr. Ross is too quick 
to argue from silence (pp. 62, 68, 96, 134), too ready to generalize, 
too willing to emphasize one bit of evidence while he minimizes 
another or ignores it completely. For instance, the contrast between 
Milton’s treatment of heaven in the minor poems and in Paradise 
Lost is not so clear cut and pronounced as Mr. Ross would have 
us believe (pp: 75-76, 96). If it were, then he would not find it 
necessary to minimize the invocation of PL., 111 (p. 109) or to 
ignore lines like PL., 11, 1034-35, 111, 375, v, 598-99. Mr. Ross, 
likewise tells us that God in Paradise Lost is an “ utter and absolute 
despot ” (p. 76), and that Milton during the 1640’s and 1650’s 
became increasingly pessimistic and aristocratic in his outlook (pp. 
40, 59, 85, 89, 92). Yet Mr. Ross does not harmonize these state- 
ments with PL., 111, 132-34, with the part played by Books v-v11 
in the epic, or with the fact that during these same years, Milton 
shifted from a Calvinistic to an Arminian theory of predestination 
that posited a God more gracious and merciful than that of Calvin, 
and put the opportunity of election within the grasp of every man, 
great or small. In fact several of Mr. Ross’s remarks * suggest that 
he is not aware of this fundamental drift of doctrine. If such is 
the case, and Mr. Ross comprehends neither the basic argument of 
the epic nor the more subtle implications of the Christian tradition ? 


1 See, for instance, “ Paradise Lost with its rigorous theology of election, 
its denial to the masses of men of that ‘ Paradise Within’” (pp. 78-79) ; 
“ Milton’s basic and unchangeable theology of the Elect” (p. 82); “his 
aristocratic Elect, the brands plucked from the burning” (p. 101); “the 
Presbyterian virtues of obedience and temperance” (p. 85); “ His aristo- 
cratic idealism, derived as much from Plato as from Calvin” (p. 140). 

* For instance a Christian God who is an “utter and absolute despot ” 
is a theological absurdity, and Milton in Paradise Lost is a very precise 
theologian. 
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in which it has its origin, then he seems hardly in position to 
dogmatize on Milton’s artistic failure, much less to assert the poet’s 
consciousness of his own shortcomings. 
MavricE KELLEY 
Princeton University 





Horace Walpole: Gardenist. An Edition of Walpole’s The History 
of the Modern Taste in Gardening with an Estimate of Wal- 
pole’s Contribution to Landscape Architecture. By ISABEL 
WAKELIN URBAN CHASE. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press for University of Cincinnati, 1943. Pp. xxix + 285. 
$3.50. 


The title of this book—even bearing in mind its extensive sub- 
title—is its greatest inadequacy. If its author were a writer of 
detective fiction the work would, without doubt, be dubbed an 
“omnibus.” It is, first of all, an eleventh edition based upon the 
second or 1782 edition of Walpole’s famous History with a careful 
listing of the earlier ten, and with footnotes giving all variants. 

Following the text and its explanatory notes it is “An Estimate 
of Walpole’s Contribution to Landscape Architecture”; this part 
is subdivided into “'The Background of Walpole’s Ideas on Land- 
scape Design,” and “Walpole’s Ideas on Gardening.” ‘The third 
section of the book is “Actual Gardens of Walpole’s Day.” The 
last chapter concerns itself with the effect of the eighteenth century 
poet-painter-gardeners upon the designers of the following century 
in England and upon the early American landscape designers. 
Though Walpole is given the center of the stage the work is much 
broader than a mere consideration of the man and his influence. 
Mrs. Chase succeeds in upholding Walpole’s dual position as an 
historian of the “modern” and as a theorist who influenced the 
development of this new landscape art. At the same time she gives 
us a detailed and well documented account of the other players upon 
this stage, and a history of the gradual turning away from the old 
neo-Classic ideal and the equally gradual development of the new 
informal landscape garden, and brings out the important part 
played in this development by the poet-painters and the philosophers 
of the aesthetic. 

This study in its original form was presented to the English 
Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Cincinnati in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The book bears 
evidence to the scholarly approach of a student of English literature 
to such an extent that only a carping bibliographer would point out 
the fact that the 1790 edition instead of the original 1767 edition 


5 


ial 
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of Wrighte is mentioned in the bibliography and that Olmsted is 
consistently misspelled in both text and bibliography. It is to be 
hoped that this book is but a first fruit of Mrs. Chase’s researches, 
and that it will be followed by further studies of others of those 
eighteenth century figures who, if they did not actually design their 
own or their friends’ gardens, at least, exerted a powerful influence 
upon those who did. 
KATHERINE McNAMARA 
Harvard University, 
Library of Landscape Architectura 





A Bibliography of Sir Walter Scott. A classified and annotated 
List of Books and Articles relating to his Life and Works, 
1797-1940. By JAmgEs CLARKSON Corson. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1943. Pp. xv + 428. 32 shillings. 


This strikes me as being one of the best bibliographies I have ever 
looked into. Though it runs to nearly three thousand entries, it 
presents the results of rigorous selection, Dr. Corson by his own 
account having reduced his material by a half. It is indeed only 
as concerns the comprehensiveness of the original listing and the 
soundness of the principles of selection that any possibility of fault- 
finding can arise. To judge from the sampling I have made from 
my own rather haphazard lists, students of Scott will note the 
absence of some studies which they consider valuable, but will find 
references to so many articles they did not know of and ought 
to have known of that they will not be disposed to cavil. If they 
have published any discoveries on Scott, they will be lucky if they 
do not find that the same discovery has been announced before, 
perhaps more than once. (See, for example, Nos. 10, 744, and 
2185; or Nos. 2177 and 2179.) The three thousand books and 
articles have been classified, listed, and described, with abundant 
cross-references and a full index, so that a reader can work either 
by subjects or authors: that is, can with equal ease find the special 
studies on Scott’s translations from Biirger, or compile a list of 
Andrew Lang’s studies on Scott. I cannot say too much in praise 
of the critical annotations, which make the book a hundred times 
more interesting and useful. Dr. Corson has, in fact, insisted on 
reading all the works he has listed, a scrupulousness perhaps seldom 
observed by compilers of bibliographies. He has identified by the 
use of publishers’ files the authors of many periodical articles 
hitherto listed as anonymous. For lucidity or method, accuracy 
of bibliographical reference, and fulness of critical analysis, this 
book will long stand as a model. Dr. Corson, it ought somewhere 
to be mentioned, is sub-librarian in Scott’s own university of Edin- 
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burgh ; Oliver and Boyd were publishing books in Edinburgh before 
Scott was born. 

In reading this book (and I found it so interesting that I read 
every page), I kept asking myself why it was that so few significant 
scholarly studies in Scott have been wr‘tten in America. Perhaps 
no English author after Shakespeare has been more written about, 
but the writing in both Britain and America has in the main been 
done by professional men of letters and amateur scholars. The 
Germans, as might be expected, have made Scott a quarry for dis- 
sertation subjects, but really few Americans have presented volumes 
on him in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Yet the pages of Dr. Corson’s book bristle 
with what look like good subjects for dissertations. Perhaps it is 
feared that they would be too much fun. A graduate student set 
to work on Scott is indeed assured of the pleasure of associating 
with the most attractive personality in English letters and of read- 
ing material of permanent literary importance. But he will also 
have a chance to acquire and display erudition by investigating the 
Latin, Norse, German, French, and older English sources that lie 
close to the surface in everything Scott wrote; and the constant 
opportunity to exert his critical faculty by exploring the nature of 
the aesthetic novelty in Scott’s writing that gave it power, beyond 
most other English writing, to set a style. Is it that we are still 
aping the methods of science and cannot esteem a dissertation un- 
less it makes a “ discovery,” and that Scott, for all his delight in 
cultivating mysteries about himself, is really not mysterious? I 
do not know, but I cannot be easy about our university instruction 
in English so long as it acquiesces in the present odd arrangement 
by which Scott’s weaker productions are everywhere studied by 
juveniles and his best things hardly studied at all. I hope Dr. 
Corson’s book will encourage us to make a change. 


FREDERICK A. PoTTLE 
Yale University 





Robert Burns: His Associates and Contemporaries. The Train, 
Grierson, Young, and Hope Manuscripts, edited with an intro- 
duction by Rosrert T. FitzHuGH, with the Journal of the 
Border Tour, edited by DELANcEY FERGUSON. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 133. 


The researcher into eighteenth century Scottish literature is 
continually learning of manuscript material which has never been 
published. Indeed, it is one of the irritations (and also one of the 
excitements) of working in this field that time and again one 
finds oneself wanting to consult a source that is to be found only at 
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the National Library at Edinburgh, or the University of Edinburgh 
Library, or the library of one of the other Scottish universities, or 
et the home of some Scottish family. That so much important 
source material for the writing of Scottish history (both general 
and literary) still remains unpublished is attributable to a variety 
of causes, but none of these causes would seem to operate in the case 
of Burns, whose life has been investigated with enthusiastic minute- 
ness by many generations of researchers. The only reason why 
the Train manuscript has not seen the light much earlier seems 
to be that it was regarded as irresponsible and untrustworthy. 
James Grierson’s notes, on which Train drew and which provide 
sufficiently convincing authority for Train’s authenticity, were only 
recently located. The Young and Hope manuscripts are of less 
importance to the biographer of Burns, but of equal importance 
to anyone interested in the social life of the Scotland of that period. 

In presenting these four sources, Professor Fitzhugh has made a 
real contribution to Burns scholarship. True, none of them adds 
anything very considerable to our knowledge of either the life or 
character of the poet; much of Grierson’s material was used by 
Train who submitted it to Lockhart through whose biography of 
Burns it became part of the tradition. But there are some things 
in Grierson we cannot find elsewhere. Mr. Fitzhugh sums them 
up: “A group of anecdotes, a glimpse of Burns’ mother, two minor 
poems, a considerable body of information about his associates and 
contemporaries, the circumstances surrounding the composition 
of ‘To a Haggis,’ new light on the quarrel with Creech, and the 
most direct link with Highland Mary on record.” One is impressed 
by the sobriety and responsibility of all four writers: they are 
clearly doing their best to ascertain the truth and to correct errors. 
Grierson, who drew much of his material from Burns’ friend Rich- 
mond, gets closer to Burns’ youth than any of the others, but 
Alexander Young had been intimate with many of Burns’ friends, 
and Charles Hope had dined in the poet’s company more than once. 
Grierson, Train and Young all bring us closer to Burns, and even 
when the anecdote related is familiar, we may recognize for the 
first time the source of a tradition that came down from one of 
Burns’ friends interrogated by Grierson, and passed on from him 
to Train and thence to Lockhart and the world. 

One might wish for more extended notes on these papers: it 
would have been most useful to have those anecdotes which are 
corroborated by other sources pointed out, with the other sources 
indicated, and some inquiry into the few points which contradict 
the main tradition. An introduction concerning the development 
of the tradition would have placed the manuscripts in their proper 
perspective. Yet it would be ungenerous to complain that Mr. 
Fitzhugh has not given us more than he has when he has made 
such an important contribution. His introduction, though not the 
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“ re-appraisal ” of Burns that the publishers call it, for it is an 
expression of what is now the accepted point of view, is nevertheless 
a competent, sound, and well-informed survey, perhaps the best in 
such brief compass that exists. 

Professor Ferguson, another American scholar who, like Professor 
Snyder, has shamed Scotland by producing better work on her 
national poet than any scholar now working there, contributes to 
this volume the “ complete and undoctored text ” of Burns’ Journal 
of the Border Tour. The text is printed from a photostat of the 
original manuscript, restoring Allan Cunningham’s omissions, 
and in doing so restoring to the Journal a vitality and an interest 
that Cunningham’s text lacked. “ The ideal edition of the Journal,” 
remarks Mr, Ferguson, “ would be fully annotated and accompanied 
by a facsimile,” but he leaves this arduous task to another. 


Davin DAICHES 
University of Chicago 
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La Grande Clarté du Moyen-Age. Par GustavE CoHEN. New 
York: Editions de la maison frangaise, 1943. Pp. 225. This small 
volume attempts to give “une histoire de la sensibilité médiévale 
et un tableau des acquisitions durables que nous lui devons.” Nat- 
urally, in some 200 pages it is difficult to synthesize and correlate 
the literary, philosophical, social and artistic achievements of five 
hundred years. Differences of opinion about details, proportions 
and conclusions are therefore inevitable. Yet, despite questionable 
generalizations (of the type, “Le Moyen-Age a été tout amour 
et c’est pourquoi nous l’aimons,” 109), irrelevant personal allusions 
(46, 53, 65, 113, 141, 149, etc.) , unnecessary pedagogical definitions 
(i. e. of rhyme, assonance, phonetics, morphology, etc.), and various 
traces of hurried writing (see the sentence-paragraph concluding 
chapter 1, the last sentence of page 65, Guiboure for Guibourc, 110, 
the number four as a symbol of the Apostles, 147, etc.), this 
Cohen’s-eye view of the Middle Ages contains many vivacious pages 
and stimulating suggestions. Among the best of these are the com- 
parison of the prose romances to the great cathedrals in their growth 
from an original plan at the hands of successive artists (151), the 
equation of the fifteenth-century Passion Plays with various artistic 
products of the time (177 ff.), and the emphasis throughout on the 
fructifying force of a living faith. 

G. F. 
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Poets at the Court of Ferrara: Ariosto, Tasso and Guarini with 
a Chapter on Michelangelo. By G1AcoMo GRILLO. Boston: Excelsior 
Press, 1943. Pp. xxi-++ 139. This book is written for students of 
the Renaissance who are familiar neither with the main facts about 
the lives of these four poets nor with judgments which Italian 
criticism has pronounced on them. Each essay includes a short 
biography with the historical background briefly sketched in, a 
digest of critical opinion on the poet’s work, and, in the case of 
the first three, a résumé of the plot of his masterpiece. No fresh 
point of view is sought, no original formulation in critical inter- 
pretation is attempted. Four poets simply make an appearance here 
in clothes they have long worn and with the same expression on 
their faces that they have had in histories of literature now for 
some time. And, in the end, the author has not claimed more than 
this for his book. 

c. S. S. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





THE “ REcIT DE THERAMENE” ONCE More. In his “ brief reply ” subjoined 
to my “Defense of the ‘récit de Théraméne’” (MLN., June, 1944, pp. 
387-91), Professor Lancaster apparently reverses the position taken in the 
passage from his History quoted in my article. I cited with approval 
(not disapproval as L. believes) his statement: “It is true... that so 
prolonged and rhetorical an explanation detracted from the poignancy of 
the situation by turning the audience’s attention to the beauty of the 
description.” But in his reply L. ignores this earlier remark and asserts 
that “the aesthetic repose offered by lines 1498-1560 enables the audience 
to feel more forcefully the indictment of Phédre that follows.” 

I believe that Professor L. was correct the first time. As Racine and all 
good playwrights know, “ timing” is of the utmost importance in producing 
and controlling dramatic effects. The tone, the plastic beauty, and the 
length of the récit soften the emotional and the moral impact of Théraméne’s 
news at the precise moment when a simpler presentation might have pro- 
duced the wrong effect upon the audience; Théraméne can speak more simply 
after line 1560 because the audience is then prepared to accept the situation 
without undue pathos or moral fervor. 

My “disapproval” applied merely to the traditional and rather per- 
functory explanation which L. gives for the length and the ornate style of 
the récit. I do not believe that Racine could have avoided the récit alto- 
gether and I readily acknowledge that (as I wrote in my article) “ imitation 
of Euripides and Seneca played some part in the composition of the ‘ récit 
de Théraméne.’” But if “the example of two ancient and four French 
writers ” explains why there had to be some kind of récit, it does not 
explain the specific characteristics of this passage in Phédre. Nor is it 
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particularly enlightening for L. to add that Racine “ may well have thought 
that the passage would be well received,” since the general aim of the 
classical dramatist was to “ plaire.” 

In his reply Professor L, seems to realize that these traditional explana- 
tions do not really explain the central problem with which my article was 
concerned. But while he attempts to refute my proposal, the only additional 
explanation which he himself ventures is the general observation: “ That 
he failed to do so [i.e., to make the récit shorter and less ornate] was 
probably due to an increasing tendency towards descriptive writing, already 
found in Iphigénie and to reappear in Esther.” This remark, however, is 
merely quantitative; the critic must at least attempt to discover specific 
reasons in each play and in each scene for any marked increase in the 
amount of description. 

Perhaps because he realizes that his last explanation will fail to satisfy 
the critic concerned with aesthetic and dramatic values, Professor L. con- 
cludes his reply by asserting that whether Racine was wise or not in making 
the récit so long and elaborate “ remains a matter of taste.” Such a remark 
takes us back to the old-fashioned criticism of a La Harpe, for it lifts 
the récit completely out of its dramatic context and treats it as a more or 
less conventional “ purple passage” to be evaluated according to the per- 
sonal likes or dislikes of the critic. My whole article was an attempt to 
get away from this piecemeal type of criticism and to show the functional 
value of the récit in the total context of Phédre. If he had been completely 
free from the influence of the ancients, Racine might have discovered a 
better dramatic and poetic solution than this long, ornate récit, for obviously 
this is not one of his finest scenes. But what I have tried to show is that, 
though influenced to some extent by his predecessors, Racine did not simply 
write a display piece; he composed the récit in such a way that it produces 
and controls the dramatic effects which he desired at that precise moment 
in his tragedy. Perhaps he or someone else could have invented a better 
way to do this; the point I wish to insist upon is that the way he adopted 
is not unsuccessful, 

CARLOS LYNES, JR. 

Washington, D. C. 


[I am glad to learn that one of my remarks met with Mr. Lynes’s 
approval, but I fail to see any inconsistency between what I wrote about 
the récit (vv. 1498-1560) and what I said in regard to vv. 1561 ff. It is 
rather Mr. L. who shifts his attitude, for, if “every word” in Phédre 
“ advances the course of the heroine’s ineluctable march toward catastrophe ” 
(p. 387 above), there would be no criticism of the récit and one would hesi- 
tate to assert that “this long, ornate récit . . . is not one of his finest 
scenes.” Mr. L. holds that lines 1498-1560 prepared the audience “ to accept 
the situation without undue pathos or moral fervor.” I contend that, 
though the verses had this effect while they were being spoken, the aesthetic 
repose they offer “enables the audience to feel more forcefully the indict- 
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ment of Phédre that follows.” In the hands of a lesser artist the account 
of Hippolyte’s death may become gruesome, as it does with Seneca, or 
comic, as it does with La Pineliére. Racine avoided these effects and pro- 
duced what I have called “ a fine description in the French clasiscal manner.” 
Whether in doing so he used all the restraint of which he was capable, 
whether or not the descriptive poet in him got the better of the dramatist, 
does remain a matter of taste, about which, long before La Harpe, it was 
said, “non est disputandum.”—H. C. L.] 





THE EryMoLogy oF GERMAN Scheunst. In MLN., tvii, 169 ff. Professor 
Kurrelmeyer discusses the word scheunst, scheuenst, scheuens ‘ niederwirts,’ 
which appears in the military manual of Johann Jacobi v. Wallhausen 
(1615), and believes it to be from the Dutch schuins ‘ obliquus, schrig.’ It 
referred originally, as a number of the examples quoted shows, to the 
carrying of a spear with the point down. This word was probably borrowed 
in late mediaeval times into Low German from the French. It is nothing 
other than OF jils < deorsum (but influenced by siis < sursum) adv. ‘@ bas, 
en bas, par terre.’ For the initial 7 was substituted sch as for instance in 
MHG schoie ¢ joie, schavelin <¢ javelin; the @, pronounced J (i.e. like iu 
in MHG), became regularly eu (cf. German Abenteuer < MHG dventiure ¢ 
OF aventure < Lat. ad-ventira); the nm is inserted as in sonst, umsonst 
(MHG su(n)st, wmbe sus); the final ¢ in scheuenst, scheunst is the 
excrescent ¢ we find in einst. Adverbs in -ens, which are fairly common in 
German (cf. older benebens, uwnversehens, vergebens etc.), may have aided 
in the formation of scheuens (the form for Dutch given in Kilian’s Dictio- 
narium schuim ‘ transversus, obliquus’ is most likely corrupt). 


EDWARD H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 





ERRATA: P. 11, 1. 19, for 16th read 13th; p. 92, 1. 9, for adjectives read 
adjective; p. 98, 1. 16, for politischen read unpolitischen. 

The authors concerned had an opportunity to correct these errors in 
MS. or proof. 
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